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I.—SEBASTIAN FRANCK, HERETIC, MYSTIC AND 
REFORMER OF THE REFORMATION, A.D. 1528—1541. 


Sebastian Franck von Word, der Schwarmgeist. Ein Beitrag 
zur Reformationsgeschichte von Dr. Carl Alfred Hase, 
Hofdiaconus in Weimar. Leipzig. 1869. 


WE are about to introduce to our readers a man of whom 
but few Englishmen know even the name, although he 
played a far more important part in that great spiritual 
struggle, commonly called the Reformation, than numbers 
whose names are as familiar as household words. And we 
beg the reader not to reproach himself for his ignorance 
in regard to Franck and his doings, for a few years ago 
Franck’s name was not to be found even in a German His- 
tory of the Reformation. Our account of the long-forgotten 
man is taken almost entirely from Dr. Hase’s admirable 
monograph, which brings together all that is known about 
him, and contains numerous long extracts from his works. 

Sebastian Franck, for a century and a half after his death, 
lay wholly buried and forgotten beneath heaps of abuse and 
calumny. It was that great lover and resuscitator of lost 
heretics, Gottfried Arnold, who at the end of this period 
directed attention to where his buried brother lay. Arnold 
could do no more: he could not raise Franck from the 
dead. He had to leave him, confessing even that he knew 
not what to make of him. This was in 1697. For a century 
and a half the questionable man had lain wholly forgotten, 
and, strange to say, had to wait another century and a 
half before his countrymen seriously asked who he was and 
what he had done. Many a militant theologian, going out 
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164 Sebastian Franck. 
to war against Gottfried Arnold’s army of revived heretics, 
comes upon Franck’s grave, hurls into it his curse, and 
heaps still higher the tumulus of abuse with which the 
Reformers had hoped to hide him for ever from the Christian 
world. If historians of literature, such as Bouterwek and 
Gervinus, recognize the services Franck had rendered to his 
native tongue as a writer of a vigorous and beautiful prose, 
no one had the curiosity to look closely into his life and 
take a survey of all that he wrote and attempted. Three 
centuries after his death he had no name or place in the 
history of his age. But at last Lessing’s brave assertion 
proved true: Ungerecht wird die Nachwelt nie seyn. The 
historian Hagen, in the year 1844, published an account* 
of Franck’s life and works, and assigned him a foremost 
place amongst the great leaders of German thought. 
Franck is now acknowledged by history as one of the 
most important men of the Reformation. He was not a 
preacher, like Luther; still less was he the founder of a 
church. His pulpit was the printing-press ; his church was 
everywhere and nowhere. He was not a nice classical 
scholar, like Erasmus or Melanchthon, although he read 
omnivorously ancient as well as modern books; still less 
was he a retired, timid student, like the former. He was 
a man of the people—writing to the people in eloquent, if 
inelegant style, the wonderful things, human and divine, that 
were being revealed to that new, wonderful age. Franck 
had much in common with Hans Sachs, the great shoe- 
maker-poet of Niirnberg. Like Sachs, in histories and satires 
he addresses himself directly to the nation, and not to a 
learned few ; as Sachs had hailed Luther as the Wittenberg 
nightingale who was waking the people from the night of 
scholasticism, so Franck recognized the Reformer as the 
leader of a great and religious reformation; and just as 
Sachs frowned upon the sectarian differences of Lutheran 
theologians, so Franck turned his back upon Lutheranism, 
although he had recognized the importance of Luther's mis- 
sion. But Sachs is a poet, while Franck is a historian, 
moralist and theologian ; and the shoemaker-poet is not a 
scholar, which Franck is, although of a rougher type than 





* In his work, Deutschland’s literarische und religiése Verhiltnisse im Re- 
formationszeitalter. 3bd. 1844. 
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Erasmus or Melanchthon. Franck has, too, a deep vein of 
mysticism running through his brain, which makes him 
delight to roam in higher regions than Sachs would care to 
attempt. This mystic and visionary vein allies him with 
another party of Reformers ; that party which for a moment 
attracted Luther, but only to change him into an implacable 
enemy and persecutor. Franck’s enemies have commonly 
called him an Anabaptist; which, however, he was not. 
Yet he shared many of the opinions of those wronged enthu- 
siasts, and in his histories dared to be just to them as well 
as to Luther. 

Franck was what we should now call a literary man. 
Other occupations might sometimes be resorted to, as a 
means of gaining a livelihood, or as a precaution against 
suspicion ; but his main business was writing books. Five 
years before his death, he writes: “When I think of the 
ingratitude of the world, I am heartily tired of writing. 
Besides, the decline of my health and sight is a hindrance 
to me, and daily admonishes the fool who preaches to the 
deaf to leave off.” When he begs permission of the muni- 
cipal authorities of Ulm to settle in their city, he pleads 
that he is not willing to put himself forward for an office ; 
but what he has from the Lord, that he wishes to communi- 
cate by his pen to the people, and not to bury it. But to 
do that, he says, requires that a man shall be free and not 
entangled by an office, so that no one may think that he 
has written to please this person or that, and sung the praises 
of him whose bread he eats. Franck’s books, as we shall 
see, procured for him abuse and persecution in overflowing 
measures ; yet from his first response, to what he felt was 
a divine call, to write, he scarcely laid his pen aside, but 
year by year sent forth his books to admonish or instruct 
his fellow-countrymen. His literary life extends over thir- 
teen years ; nearly every year he writes a book, some years 
four or five. Altogether he published more than thirty 
works ; and they were eagerly read, some of them running 
through several editions within a few years, and often issuing 
at the same time from two or three publishing houses. 

We can now take a closer view of the man. And it may 
not be amiss to see him first as he is described by his 
enemies. 

The Reformers generally looked upon him as one of the 
N2 
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chief apostles of heresy. The magistracy of Strassburg are 
compelled to banish him from their city on account of the 
erroneous opinions Bucer discovered in one of his historical 
works. The more charitable Bullinger, Zwingli’s friend, 
stood aghast at some of his views, not knowing which of 
the two, Schwenkfeld or Franck, led the other into the greater 
heresies. At the instigation of Bucer and a more obscure 
Lutheran pastor of the name of Frecht, Melanchthon be- 
sought the Landgraf Philip of Hessen to take steps to expel 
Franck from Ulm. In 1540, at the command of the assem- 
bled Protestant theologians at Schmalkalden, Melanchthon 
drew up a formal denunciation of Franck and his friend 
Schwenkfeld, as two contumacious sectaries, holding amongst 
other heresies this, so dreadful to the zealous Protestants 
of Schmalkalden, that the true Church is composed of various 
sects, of Papists even, and such as “do not hold with us.” 
Schwenkfeld denominated this document a “new Papal 
Bull.” As might be expected, Luther did not look upon 
Franck with more favourable eyes. Having consigned Eras- 
mus to the tender mercies of the last day as an Epicurean, 
Atheist, and enemy of all religion, he was not likely to spare 
a great admirer of the freethinking humanist ; and having 
called upon the civil powers to persecute and slay Thomas 
Miinzer’s fanatical followers as they would mad dogs, natu- 
rally he felt anything but an affection for a man who shared 
all the rational heresies of Miinzer without his fanaticism. 
Franck was as eloquent and popular a writer as Luther him- 
self; and Luther recognizes the heretic’s gifts, but of course 
makes use of his convenient devil to account for and to 
blacken them. He calls Franck “ the devil's darling mouth- 
piece.” He refers to him as “that Beelzebub Franck.” He 
charges him with having discovered the art of writing history 
in such a way that people love to read it, with, of course, 
the wicked intent of poisoning their minds the more effec- 
tually. Franck delighted in paradoxes; and the strong, 
honest, but not acute-minded Reformer is angry with him 
because he cannot make out what he believes and what sort 
of a man he is. This, however, he clearly sees, that Franck 
loves to speak evil of everybody ; this being, in fact, his very 
meat and drink. And, most damning fact of all in Luther's 
estimation, Franck is one of those enthusiasts who are always 
crying Geist, Geist, Geist—who attach no importance to either 
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the sacraments or the ministry of the word, “who call us 
and our friends book-learned and slaves of the letter.” 

Naturally, Franck made enemies amongst the Roman 
Catholics as well as amongst the orthodox Protestants. En- 
lightened views and fairness of judgment will moderate a 
man’s condemnation of the errors of Rome, and enable him 
to find good men and true in that Church ; but his enlighten- 
ment and fairness will not render Rome the less, but the more, 
his enemy. Duke George of Saxony, he of the like of whom 
Luther did not fear a nine-days’ rain, forbade the circulation 
of one of Franck’s historical works within his dominions. 

It would be very desirable now to look at Franck with the 
eyes of his friends, but unfortunately we have no means of 
so doing. Their judgment of him is not recorded. Still, we 
know some of them, and a man may be known by his friends, 
as well as by his friends’ opinions of him. Let us see who 
they were. 

Alas! they are not generally known to fame. Dignified 
and respectable Church history a century ago scarcely knew 
their names, as dignified secular history did not stoop to 
record the names, much less the lives, of those who ended 
their days at Newgate. Several of Franck’s friends died at 
the stake or in prison, but the Church had put them to 
death, and accordingly refused them the name of martyr. 
If we wish to make the acquaintance of Campanus, Denk, 
Hetzer and Schwenkfeld, we must search through criminal 
registers. They died outside the Church, and their names 
and lives are not to be found in her annals. The name and 
deeds of a certain despised Galilean are not recorded in the 
history of the Jewish Church, he being a heretic, and his 
death an execution and not a martyrdom. Orthodox Jews 
desired to bury his name as well as his body; and it was 
despised brother-heretics who wrote his history. The case 
was typical. Heretics like Gottfried Arnold have rescued 
the memory of Franck’s friends from oblivion and disgrace. 
A Unitarian* searches in out-of-the-way places for traces 
of their deeds and thoughts. Still, by degrees, the heretic 
becomes the saint; his admirers form the new church ; and 
his biographers are the recognized historians of general 
Church history.+ 





* Wallace, Antitrinitarian Biography, Vols. I. and II. 
+ See Hase’s Kirchengeschichte, §§ 345—349. 
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In the year of his death, Franck wrote a public Latin 
| letter to his friend Campanus, the persecuted Arian, who in 


spite of anathemas and long imprisonment maintained his 
| heresies contra totum post apostolos mundum. In this letter 
| Franck exhorts his brother to adhere to his belief that the 


true church of God ceased to exist as a visible institution 
with the death of the apostles. The indefatigable persecutor 
of Franck, Pastor Frecht, assured the magistracy that in 
Franck two notorious heretics, Denk and Hetzer, had risen 
again from the dead. Denk was schoolmaster at Niirnberg 
up to the vear 1525, and Hetzer spent some time there 
before his martyrdom in 1529. Franck certainly belonged 
' to their heretical circle in Niirnberg, and shared many of 
their heterodox opinions, and with great probability was on 
that account obliged to leave the city. After their death 
he wrote of their opinions and sufferings with the evident 
warmth of a friend. It can, therefore, hardly be doubted 
| that he was intimate with them. Amongst other heresies 
4 held by Denk was that deadly one which Franck was never 
tired of preaching, upon the holders of which the 18th Article 

i of the English Church pronounces a curse, namely, that 
il “every man shall be saved by the law or sect which he 
| professeth.” And as Denk’s charitable heart would not suffer 
\ him to believe that God’s salvation is limited by creeds or 
churches, neither would it permit him to think that a loving 

| God can reign over an eternal hell. For these and other 
dangerous opinions he was removed from the rectorate 
| of the school of St. Sebald and expelled from Niirnberg. 
Hetzer, Denk’s friend, was beheaded at Constance by the 

Protestants for maintaining the unity of God and certain 
i! anabaptistical notions. But neither of these men was in 
any case the bosom friend of Franck. This honour was re- 

| served for Caspar Schwenkfeld, with whom we see Franck 
tt associated in the Schmalkalden denunciation. Schwenkfeld 
had at first given his adhesion to the reformation of Luther, 
i but by degrees he separated from Luther on two funda- 
y mental points. He came to think that Luther was but set- 
: | ting up a new kingdom of the letter instead of the true 
} kingdom of the spirit ; and he became convinced that the 
| outward sacraments and the external church were matters 

of indifference. For these and other less intelligible ideas 
! he was compelled to leave his home in the north of Germany 
and to lead a life of uncertainty and persecution in the 
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south, where Franck met him, and shared many of his opi- 
nions as well as his troubles. We say many of his opinions, 
for Schwenkfeld and Franck did not agree on all points ; 
and Franck had especially this against his friend, that he 
wished to found a sect of Schwenkfeldians ; a desire which 
was in fact accomplished, for to this day there are, especially 
in North America, followers of the good man who perpetuate 
his name and heresies. 

Having looked at Franck amidst his enemies and his 
friends, we will now trace his footsteps through the world, 
as well as the track he left behind him permits. He calls 
himself Sebastian Franck von Wérd—W ord being apparently 
the latter half of the well-known compound Donauword, 
or Donauwerth, the ancient town on the Danube. The year 
of his birth, as well as his entire early history, is not known. 
With great probability it is concluded that he was born 
between 1490 and 1500. His first work was published in 
1527. During the second decade of his century he is found 
at Niirnberg or in its neighbourhood. And there is every 
reason to believe that his mind was greatly influenced by 
the society of this enlightened city. The Reformation of 
Luther, German humanism, heresy, art and social reform, 
had all their representatives here in such men as Hans 
Sachs, Wilibald Pirkheimer, Albrecht Diirer, Hans Denk, 
Thomas Miinzer, and others. 

It was during his residence at Niirnberg that Franck 
married ; his wife, however, remains an unknown personage. 
His occupation while here was that of a writer, his love of 
independence and heretical associations keeping him free of 
all civic offices. Caspar Schwenkfeld was one of his most 
intimate friends; and amongst his favourite studies was 
mysticism, John Tauler and the Zheologia Germanica being 
his chosen authors. The first book he published was a 
translation of an unimportant Latin work, a sort of har- 
mony of discrepant passages of the Bible. This translation 
was followed by another, in the year 1529, which is of 
greater interest to English readers. The original is the 
famous Supplycacyon of the Beggers, by Simon Fish, pre- 
sented 1528-9 to Henry VIII.* 





* See Foxe’s Memorials, II. p. 279, and published separately by the Early 
English Text Society ; the Extra Series, No. XIII., edited by F. J. Furnivall, 
M.A., 1871. According to Foxe, Simon Fish fled from England over the sea 








































170 Sebastian Franck. 

Franck’s third book is one of those innumerable illustra- 
tions of the effect produced upon a catholic mind by an in- 
troduction to men professing another religion. This book 
was the translation of a Latin work recording the adventures 
and experiences of a captive German who had been sold 
into slavery in Turkey. Franck exclaims in his Preface: 
“T have written and read the book with anguish. God have 
mercy upon us, that His name must be so evil spoken of on 
our account, that our Christianity and Gospel is so full of 
scandal, that we are still even externally not so religious 
as the Turks !” 

Before Franck published his first great original work, his 
Geschichtsbibel, or Great Book of History, he had been obliged 
to flee from Niirnberg, probably on account of his connec- 
tion with the famous heretics of this city. The book was 
published at Strassburg in 1531, where Franck had taken 
up his abode. Although the work has of late years won for 
its author the high position of the first of German historians, 
the immediate effect of it for Franck himself was, as we 
have seen, his expulsion from his new home at Strassburg, 
at the instigation of Bucer. And we need not be surprised 
that it excited the alarm and horror of Bucer and his friends. 
For Franck writes the history of the Reformation from the 
elevation of a humanist to whom heretics are by no means 
an offence ; and he does not scruple to class together under 
this opprobrious head, Wiclif, Luther, Schwenkfeld, Hetzer, 
and others. In fact, he writes about the raging theological 
parties as a man who occupies a height far above them all. 
In the sixteenth century, such lofty impartiality was un- 
exampled and not to be suffered. 


to Tyndale about 1527, and the next year sent to England The Supplication 
of Beggars, which was very soon presented to Henry VIII. by Anne Bulleyne, 
and became very popular. Foxe has preserved it in his work, and Mr. Furnivall 
has reprinted it from ‘‘a copy of the original black-letter edition in the British 
Museum.” A comparison of the lengthy extracts of Franck’s translation sup- 
plied by Dr. Hase with these English copies, shews that the two works are the 
same, but that Franck translated at all events with great freedom. He says 
in one of his works that the Supplication appeared in Latin, but in the Preface 
to his professed translation of it, he says, it appeared in English. Hase says 
it is an ancient opinion, which he does not share, although no English or Latin 
original is known to him, that Franck himself wrote the German Supplication, 
and that no English or Latin original existed. At all events, Franck’s pro- 
fessed translation and Fish’s work are substantially the same. And the dis- 
covery of the connection is a step towards the discovery of the exact relation 
of the two. 
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Expelled Strassburg on account of his dangerous opinions, 
Franck was obliged to seek a new means of subsistence as 
well as a new residence. At Niirnberg he had picked up 
the art of soap-boiling, and he now fell back upon this piece 
of knowledge. After some unsuccessful efforts in the pro- 
secution of this trade at Esslingen on the Neckar, he applied 
to the magistracy of Ulm for permission to settle in their 
city and there follow this calling. After some delay, for it 
was a bold thing in those days to admit to citizenship an 
outcast heretic, permission was granted to him to set up as 
a soap-boiler in Ulm. However, the magistracy of Ulm 
were well aware that Franck was more of a literary man 
than a manufacturer, and they cautiously admitted him with 
the proviso that any transgression that he might fall into 
with his pen would be followed by the revocation of his 
right of citizenship. They were right in their estimate 
of his passion for writing. No sooner had he taken up his 
abode in their city than he forsook soap-boiling and took 
up professedly printing, but really book-making. 

This same year of his settlement in Ulm, Franck pub- 
lished another of his larger works—his Cosmography, a 
description of the world, its modes of life, creatures, reli- 
gions and governments. Like his Geschichtsbibel, it is full 
of heresy, and is pervaded by the same spirit of lofty catho- 
licity and impartiality. This work was followed by another 
which is very characteristic of its author, and gave to his 
zealous persecutor, Frecht, the opportunity to urge upon the 
magistracy of Ulm the expulsion of the heretical refugee 
from their city. This book is entitled 280 Paradova, and 
contains the substance of all Franck’s heresies on such great 
subjects as God, Sin, Christ, the Bible, and Worship. Were 
an author to advance some of these opinions now, we should 
say that Spinoza had risen again from the dead. And it is 
a proof of considerable liberality on the part of the burghers 
of Ulin that, after they had decreed his expulsion, they 
re-considered his case. He remonstrated with them against 
their sentence; he urged that he hated sectarianism and 
party strife ; that he was willing to lay aside his pen if they 
commanded it. He begged of them to lay to heart his 
children’s distress, the trouble of his creditors, and that if 
they expelled him he should never be able to find another 
dwelling-place. The council required substantiation of his 
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charges from Frecht in the form of quotations from Franck’s 
works. They were forthcoming. “Denk and Hetzer had 
risen again from the dead.” The heretic was ordered to 
sign the Augsburg Confession; but in vain. He replied: 
“The magistracy have done their duty when they have 
punished gross offences, but conscience and creed must be 
left free to every man before God.” Frecht and Bucer drew 
up a confession and recantation for Franck to sign. They 
might have spared themselves their pains. Again Franck 
appealed to the council, with the promise to lay aside his 
pen, or to publish nothing without the approbation of the 
authorities. In God’s name, he begs them not to ensnare 
his conscience by the imposition of an oath. As a final 
request, he entreats them not to turn him out, with his wife 
and child, just at the edge of winter. His appeal was suc- 
cessful ; he was allowed to stay on condition that he should 
publish nothing without official permission. 

The much-molested man was left in peace from Septem- 
ber 1535 to July 1538, a brief breathing space of not quite 
three years. This period was filled up with the production 
and publication of various works. There was a translation 
of Erasmus’ Zncomium Morie, a Germanie Chronicon, being 
a history of Germany, and especially a theological work, 
Die giildne Arche. The last book is an Ark or Treasury 
containing “the gist and the best sayings of the Sacred 
Scriptures, of the ancient teachers and fathers of the Church, 
and also of the enlightened heathen and philosophers.” 

This Golden Ark gave Frecht the desired opportunity of 
renewing the persecution which had rested for so short a 
time. He charged Franck with having broken his promise 
to publish nothing without the knowledge and consent of 
the magistracy. Franck alleged in his defence that his pro- 
mise to publish nothing without permission from the autho- 
rities of Ulm extended no further than the jurisdiction of 
this city ; and that his Golden Ark had been published in 
Frankfurt. For six months the matter was debated. Mean- 
while, Frecht was glad to inform his friend Bullinger, and 

dullinger was rejoiced to hear, that the council would expel 
Franck at Michaelmas. However, the council appears to 
have been wanting in ardent zeal for orthodoxy, and Frecht 
has to complain of delays. But with the new year, 1539, 
the council agree to urge Franck, if not to compel him, to 
leave the city. 
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Early in this year 1539 he is found at Frankfurt, where 
he gets into controversy with Melanchthon, who had done 
his best to induce the Landgraf Philip of Hessen to drive 
him from Ulm. At the instigation of Melanchthon, Frecht 
wrote a letter to the poor heretic, exhorting the oft-exhorted 
man to repentance before it should be too late. As often 
happens with theologians zealous to save men’s souls, this 
letter of Frecht’s appeared to Franck to savour rather of 
hypocrisy than love, and he replied to it by an action for 
libel. A few days after the trial, he left Ulm, again a wan- 
derer and without any “certain dwelling-place.” 

The same year, amongst smaller works that came from 
his busy pen, was one of greater importance, and very cha- 
racteristic of its author. This was called, Das mit sieben 
Siegeln verbiitschierte Buch, that is, The Book sealed with 
Seven Seals, The aim of the work is to shew that the letter 
of the Bible is full of discrepancies and contradictions, and 
that the Reformers, therefore, and all who build their faith 
upon its infallibility, are building upon a sandy foundation. 

Franck’s expulsion from Ulm took place about four years 
before his death. These last years were full of change and 
trouble. Not only had he no settled home, but he was also 
in poverty. For a time he found a refuge in Basel, but 
only for a few months. In 1540, the Reformers at Schmal- 
kalden published their “new Papal Bull” against him and 
his friend Schwenkfeld. The next year he has left Basel 
and is found at Strassburg again. But neither is he per- 
mitted to stay there this time. The very same year he is 
again expelled. It was while in Strassburg that he wrote 
his letter to Campanus. From Strassburg he appears to 
have fled to Frankfurt. At St. Annenberg he found a help- 
ful friend, Christoph Utmann, to whom he dedicated one of 
his most popular and best-known books, a collection of 
Proverbs. He did not stay long in Frankfurt. In 1542, 
we find him at Basel once more. And here he appears to 
have ended his restless, persecuted life. At the end of the 
next year we learn from one of his enemies that he was 
beyond the reach of earthly persecutors. 

It does not lie within the scope of this short paper to 
review the wide field of Franck’s literary labours, or to esti- 
mate the historical importance of any one branch of them. 
As a writer of history, as a geographer, as a social reformer, 
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as well as a theologian and philosopher, he was a leader far 
in advance of his time. The reader who may desire to know 
more of him in these respects will find abundant informa- 
tion in Dr. Hase’s work, or in the authorities there cited. 
The remainder of our sketch must be confined to an account 
of a few of the main theological positions which Franck 
occupied as a foremost pioneer of high and free thinking in 
a domain that is so generally held by the powers of igno- 
rance and irrationality. The topics we will select are, the 
Church, the Bible, Christ, and God. 

Franck is one with the Reformers in seeing in the church 
the antithesis of the world. Yet the church of the Reformers 
is not Franck’s. The idealist, quasi anabaptist, and rational- 
istic historian, cannot recognize in any sect or church of his 
own or of any post-apostolic age, the true church of God. 
This is the burden of his letter to Campanus, and the chief 
point of agreement between himself and Schwenkfeld. For 
this heresy, more than any other, he suffered bitter persecu- 
tion at the hands of the Reformers. For when he lost faith 
in all external churches, he also lost faith in church ordi- 
nances and officers. Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, the Minis- 
try, and the whole ecclesiastical organization of the Romish 
and the Reformed Churches, became to him either unim- 
portant or obnoxious. He says: 

“Temples, images, feasts, sacrifices and ceremonies, belong not 
to the New Testament. .... External worship leads astray the 
whole world. ... Christ told his disciples to pray in their closets, 
and did not direct them to a temple or a synagogue. ... St. Cato 
teaches: Si Deus est animus, is God a Spirit, then do him reve- 
rence with the spirit, which He is. .. . The first church of Jesus 
Christ perished with the apostles ; the sect that has laid claim 
to be its continuation has wholly fallen away from Christ ; the 
teachers who have usurped the apostles’ seats have been wolves 
in sheep’s clothing, Antichrists and not Christians.” 

There is no external church in existence that represents 
the original, apostolic church. The true church is invisible, 
and its members cannot be pointed out. They are to be 
found scattered up and down in the world, in Christendom 
and Heathendom. He says: 

“T know not what stones compose this temple, or what corn 
grows on this field: God alone knows. Wherefore He has com- 
mitted to His angels the separation of the sheep from the goats 
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and the tares from the wheat, and not to us. Although love is 
the witness, the watchword, the livery and the indicator by which 
a Christian is known, as trees by their fruit, yet phariseeism bears 
such fair fruit that we are often deceived in our judgments. God 
knows best whose are His..... I am by the grace of God not 
such a sectarian and party man that I should not consider any 
one as my brother, flesh and blood, who holds me as such, and 
does not separate himself from me, but is zealous for God and 
seeks Him, working judgment and righteousness. .... This man 
decries me as an oddity, that as a dangerous fellow, a third as a 
sectary and anabaptist, a fourth as something still worse ; than 
which there is nothing more contrary to my genius ; and hitherto 
by God’s grace I have carried myself so little like a party man 
towards anybody, that I recognize my brothers and members of 
the body of Christ in the Papacy, amongst the Turks, all sects, 
publicans and nations. ... In and with this church I am, towards 
it my whole soul aspires, wherever it may be scattered, sojourn- 
ing amongst the heathen and tares; and I believe in this com- 
munion of saints, but cannot point to it; yet am certain that I 
am in the church, be I where I may.” 

Franck’s view of the church was closely allied to his view 
of the Bible. A catholic conception of God’s kingdom is 
naturally associated with a catholic conception of His reve- 
lation. Franck’s church lay outside and above the churches 
of Christendom, and his Bible was not to be compressed 
within the limits of Hebrew and early Christian literature. 
He inquired, What is God’s Word? What is revelation? 
And his answer was, Certainly not a book. He argued, 
Wherever God's Word is, it is infallible and imperishable. 
But no book can be this. Languages change with the ages, 
Still less can the Bible be this Word, for many of its books 
have perished. Besides, there is no agreement or certainty 
amongst the interpreters of Scripture, and a thousand sects 
can quote texts in their defence. And, again, the Word of 
God is the life of man’s soul, and without it there is no sal- 
vation. Ifthe Bible be the Word of God, all those, there- 
fore, who lived in the three thousand years from Adam to 
Moses would have perished. Then, again, the Bible is full 
of contradictions and errors, affording no certainty to any 
man. God himself mercifully ordered it so that these con- 
tradictions should be there, in order that we might be com- 
pelled to look elsewhere for His Word. That we shall find 
in the depths of our own souls ; it is lying there, a hidden 
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treasure, a costly pearl. If we bring the light of this Word 
within to the reading of the Bible, we shall find that it 
contains the Word of God; but the letter is not the Word. 
He says: 

“We must know that we need from heaven something higher 
than a Bible. It is a good thing to have a Bible; but the Pha- 
risees had that, and knew its letter, and yet they remained blind 
and dead..... No man can believe against his own heart. In 
every man’s heart is the Christ, the eternal Word : it all lies in 
the field of the heart. Christ, the Gospel, the New Testament, 
God’s living Will, Word and Law, is written in every man’s heart. 
This Word was in Noah, Abel, Enoch, and in all the pious patri- 
archs, and also in Christ. Plotinus, Plato, Diogenes, Trismegistus, 
Seneca, Job, and all enlightened heathen, wrote under the light of 
this Scripture, implanted Word, Law and Will of God. .... The 
heart of the faithful is a living laboratory of the Holy Ghost, 
and a true Bibliotheca, Library and Bible, whence all books of 
truth are written and attested. God’s Word and Law ought not 
to be pressed within the confines and covers of the Scriptures, 
nor ought faith and salvation to be limited by them, otherwise 
all those would come short who lived before the times of the 
Scriptures, although they were the most devout and believing of 
people. The Scriptures teach nothing, indeed only kill, when 
the Holy Ghost is not present to teach and interpret them to us, 
and him we carry with us as a light into the Scriptures, and must 
have him as the thread of Theseus, that we may escape the laby- 
rinth of the letter..... Christ lies in the manger of Scripture ; 
the Holy Spirit in us, the Star in the East, shews us where to 
find him ; and when we have found him the manger has fulfilled 
its purpose.” 


We come to Franck’s Christology. He might have writ- 
ten that famous sentence which Spinoza wrote a hundred 
and fifty years later: “It is not absolutely necessary to 
know Christ according to the flesh ; but it is quite other- 
wise concerning that eternal Son of God, that is the eternal 
Wisdom of God, which has manifested itself in all things, 
and chiefly in the human mind, and most of all in Christ 
Jesus.” Spiritual men, believers in their own souls, such 
as Paul, Spinoza, Emerson,-attain positions which render 
book revelations and historical saviours, to say the least, 
redundancies. They enjoy the inspirations of the spirit, and 
can well dispense with the letter ; they have a Christ within 
them, and determine to know no Christ according to the 
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flesh. Paul's Epistles are full of a Christ, and are almost 
without Jesus of Nazareth. A high authority pronounced 
Spinoza Christianissimus, yet the historical Christ certainly 
did not control Spinoza’s philosophy. Emerson has said, 
“Historical Christianity dwells with noxious exaggeration 
about the person of Jesus. The soul knows no persons.” 
Franck was one of these spiritual men. His books overflow 
with faith and joy in his Christ. But then this Christ is 
not Matthew or Mark’s Jesus, but Paul’s Son of God, John’s 
Logos, Spinoza’s Eternal Wisdom. The true Christ, accord- 
ing to Franck, is not without us, any more than the true 
Bible ; he is within us, just as the veritable Word of God 
is within us. The mission of the historical Christ was 
partly to point men to the inward Christ, to help them to 
see the God within them, and the unity of the divine and 
the human spirit. His mission was also to convince men 
of God’s love and goodness; and if men had believed as 
Abraham did, it would not have been needful that God 
should have become incarnate in a man at all. Of course, 
with this view of the object of Christ’s coming, Franck lets 
the orthodox doctrine of the Atonement drop out of his sys- 
tem. Christ comes, he says, simply to tell the prodigal son 
in the foreign land that he may come home, that his Father 
is no longer angry—nay, that he has not been angry at all. 
Franck’s spiritual and eternal Christ was found of many 
heathen in early times, and, he says, they find him still, 
although they know nothing of Jesus of Nazareth. On the 
other hand, he complains that it was scarcely the shadow of 
faith which Christ found in the Gospels, and it is very 
doubtful whether the apostles truly believed in him before 
the day of Pentecost. 

We come now to the inner sanctuary of Franck’s faith ; 
and with a brief, reverent glance into that, as best befits so 
holy a matter, we must bid both him and our readers adieu. 
We have seen Franck turning away from the churches, the 
Bible, and the Christ of his age, because he had felt the 
attractions of a nobler church, a surer Bible, and a diviner 
Christ. We have now to see him saying good-bye to the 
God of his time, because the idea or the feeling of a higher 
Being had risen before his mind and evoked the aspirations 
of his soul. 

The radical difference between Franck’s theology, using 
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the word etymologically, and that of the orthodox theologians 
of the sixteenth century, was that, while they thought of God 
under the guidance of human analogies, he could no longer 
do this. To Luther and Calvin, God was an exalted man, 
perfect indeed, yet perfect according to a human standard. 
To Franck, as to Spinoza and Schleiermacher, the ascription 
of human attributes to the eternal and infinite One appeared 
the limitation of Him. 

“Tt is in us (not in Himself, that is) that God first acquires 
will—in fine, becomes a man.... What He commands and what 
He is, He is eternally and unchangeably. For in God there is 
no contingency nor desire. God the absolute, the emotionless, 
the unchangeable, is free from all human contingency and desire, 
eternally the same, absolute good, always a friend, and love itself.” 

No effort of the human mind can comprehend the Infi- 
nite, and all the powers of language are insufficient to 
describe Him. 

“What shall we say and write of God? For He is not of those 
things of which we can speak and write; nor is He of those 
things which we can see, hear, grasp, taste or smell. J¢ is nei- 
ther this nor that, but an eternal, infinite Object without any 
name. Wherefore to the inquisitive Moses, when he asked to 
know his name, He replied, ‘I shall be who I shall be, that is, 
I am who I am.’” 


If any one asks Franck what God is, he prefers to answer 
him in the language of Simonides to Hiero of Syracuse: 
“«The longer I meditate upon it, the more incomprehensible 
and dark the matter grows.’” 

Yet Franck’s whole being was thrilled and elevated by 
the apprehension or the feeling of the reality and presence 
of the incomprehensible and nameless One. When he said, 
“Tt is in us that God first acquires will—in fine, becomes 
a man,” he not only confessed his inability to compre- 
hend God, but also indicated his idea of the mode by which 
men feel and have contact with God. Keeping clear of 
human analogies, Franck thinks of God as the power, the 
law, the nature, of all separate existences. He is the Essence 
of all things ; He is the All, although creatures are distinct 
from their Creator. He is accordingly the law, the nature, 
the essence of man. He is wisdom, He is goodness, He is 
truth. The more truly men become men, the more closely 
they conform to their true nature, the more do they know, 
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yea, the more have they God. It is by becoming God that 
men learn to know God: the goodness within recognizes 
the divine, universal goodness. Everything that is good is 
God. Franck is pleased with the assertion of Boethius, that 
all who have thus found God have themselves become gods. 
He says, again: “Christ alone ascends towards heaven. All 
that is good is God, Christ, otherwise nothing.” Thus to 
come to God is to come to our true selves. Sin is a deser- 
tion of our true nature, and as such a forsaking of God. 
Regeneration is the return to ourselves and to our God. 

“God has put into the heart of man a pattern, tinder, trace, 
light and image of His own wisdom and nature, wherein God 
sees Himself; and this image of God and divine type the Scrip- 
tures call God’s Word, Will, Son and Truth in us; so that we 
are therefore receptive of God, and, to some extent, of divine 
nature.” 


According to what men themselves are, will God appear 
to them. 

“ All accidentia, affection and contingencies which are ascribed 
to God, are in our own minds alone, and not at all in God. In 
Him is no sorrow, pain, displeasure, anger, change. But in man’s 
view God is now angry, and then gracious. God is to every one 
as the sun: it makes wax soft, grass green, hay dry; to the 
feverish it is cold, to the mower hot, to the blind darkness. 
According to what the spectacles upon a man’s nose are, will God 
appear to him. Thus God is to a man just what he believes and 
imagines Him to be. God assumes in us our desires and will, 
and counsels us how we may escape therefrom that we may die 
to ourselves and find changeless rest in Him.” 

J. FRED. SMITH. 





IL—A PLEA FOR DUALISM AS A NECESSITY IN 
MORAL THEOLOGY. 


My purpose in the following pages is to endeavour, by 
calling attention to certain characteristics of the data of 
theology, to contribute something towards the elucidation 
of a single and, as it appears to me, most important point 
in the inferences to be drawn from them. 
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Whether the distinction between Materialism and Spiri- 
tualism be one which may be maintained with any fruitful 
significance to philosophy, is a point which might well be 
disputed, and with which I am not now concerned. But 
I conceive that at any rate all who profess any kind of 
Theistic belief may so far be called Spiritualists. It is with 
this kind of Spiritualists that the point which it is proposed 
to consider is concerned. 

If a Theist is asked for evidences of his belief, apart 
from any narrative of miraculous events, those which he 
will give may be generally classified in more ~ways than 
one. They might be divided, for instance, into those he 
sees without and those he feels within him, or, less satis- 
factorily, into a priori and a posteriori, or again into physical 
and moral, none of these divisions being exactly coincident 
with any other. The third, however, the division into phy- 
sical and moral evidences, is that which seems to be most 
useful, at least for the present purpose. 

Mazzini, asserting the existence of a God but refusing to 
argue thereupon, declares that none can doubt this truth 
who has looked up to heaven on a starry night, or stood 
beside the grave of a beloved friend. In this appeal we 
find the grounds of belief virtually presented under the 
heads I have selected. 

Under the head of physical grounds, those which furnish 
what is known as the argument from Design may be in- 
cluded. They are the evidences from which the human 
mind, in the midst of the astonishing spectacle of the mate- 
rial world, infers an intelligent author and regulator. I 
scarcely think that this class of grounds of belief is one on 
which a Theist of any religion at the present day cares to 
insist very strongly, or to which his belief owes much of its 
value. Doubtless, as even Comte allowed, the theory of an 
intelligent author of the universe is the most probable of 
conjectures. But even supposing its probability amounted 
to certainty, what is gained to religion, properly so called, 
by this conclusion standing by itself? It displays to us 
something of the quantity of the physical and intellectual 
force at the command of the great Demiurge, but of the 
moral quality of his nature it tells us nothing. In the 
words of a Theist and a Christian—“ Let the universe be 
shewn to be as vast as it may, yet if it be not also shewn 
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to be pervaded by a moral purpose, it cannot demonstrate 
an idea of Deity which is a satisfying object of worship for 
a human soul. Power and intellect, however magnified and 
however combined, are not necessarily ennobling or attrac- 
tive to the soul; if they be conceived of as existing alone, 
they are the rather depressing chiefly. Certainly a man 
cannot reverence these illimitably ; he may fear them and 
obey and even admire, but not with his whole heart. Before 
he can feel his soul overflow with that mingled wonder aud 
love which is worship, a large element of goodness must 
mingle with his conceptions of the Supreme; yea, for this 
a man’s Highest must also be his Best.’* However, the 
hypothesis of a Creator is one which is obviously incapable 
of proof, and is more and more likely to be recognized as 
being so. It is on this side, perhaps, that Theism has most 
felt a damaging influence from the growth of physical science 
and the establishment and recognition of material laws of 
development. 

But to whatever varying extent these may appear to 
various minds to be reconcilable with or corroborative of 
Theism, I will not now stop to inquire ; for I think it may 
safely be asserted that of the two classes into which I have 
divided the evidences of Theism, the second is by far the 
most important. This second class of evidences I have 
called moral. 

Any religion which could now be accepted by any one 
whose acceptance would reasonably be an independent re- 
commendation of it, must have its foundation in the moral 
instincts of humanity, and must forcibly appeal to these. 
It is this appeal which Mazzini implies in the second half 
of the sentence quoted above. In sorrow and suspense, in 
painful choice between right and wrong, in moving through 
the deeper waters of life, on all occasions which appeal to 
his inmost moral self, whether he be himself immediately 
concerned or brought by sympathy into close contact with 
other individualities so concerned—then it is, if ever, that 
a man feels an irresistible sense of something beyond the 
material world, beyond his own mind, yet in sympathy with 
it and influencing it ; some object of dim yet intense wonder 
and trust and love which he calls God; and it is to such 

* Sermons by the Rev. — Myers, p. 4. 
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moments as these that his mind reverts most surely when 
questioned of the faith that is in him. And under this head 
must also be classed such grounds of Theism as are, to some 
minds, suggested by the progress of humanity ; for this, 
although included in the larger generalization of evolution, 
yet on its moral side has been appealed to as evidence of 
Theism in a way that obviously demands its distinction 
from the physical data adduced for the same purpose. 

But in Theism, as commonly developed from the data 
that I have been describing in the most inclusive terms, 
one great flaw remains sufficient in itself to threaten con- 
tinually the Theistic belief with ruin—I mean the old, yet 
ever new, difficulty of the existence of evil—evil eternally 
frustrating and menacing good. It is, as has been implied 
in what was said above, this very contrast, this very Dualism, 
which gives a meaning to morality ; and it is in the very 
instinct which recognizes the irreconcilable antagonism of 
right and wrong (the forms under which good and evil are 
apprehended by the moral sense) that Theism was shewn 
to have its firmest foundations. Yet the very belief which 
was at first found to satisfy those instincts is then stultified 
bythem. And why? It is, Ithink, because, though properly 
limited to the data we have been considering, yet, through 
the influence of tradition and of a desire for fancied meta- 
physical completeness, with other influences that work to- 
ward confusion, it has assumed conclusions altogether out- 
side of and unwarranted by those legitimate data. In a 
word, it has made God not only a supernatural and moral 
Spirit, but also an almighty and all-embracing Cause. 

The growth of Monotheism out of Polytheism, suggesting 
that as each of the many gods represented some power of 
nature, so the one God who absorbed them must include 
all powers (serpens nisi serpentem comederit non fit draco), 
the naturally ready assignment of creative and regulating 
powers to an object of worship, would account for this, even 
had not Greek metaphysics and Roman law been pressed 
into the service of Christian theology ; the former finding in 
God the supreme abstraction, the One ; the latter investing 
him with the legal attributes of his kingship over men, and 
expounding the relations between the two parties in a whole 
system of formule; thus not unnaturally leading to the 
attribution of absolute power over the universe. 
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Inasmuch as all modern European forms of Theism, if 
not even of non-theistic religions, must, I think, be more 
or less closely connected with Christianity, the inclinations 
of Christian theology to unity or dualism seem to me to 
demand some words of special consideration, though to trace 
these adequately through the history of the religion would 
obviously be at once far too long a task for the present 
occasion, and besides would not be properly necessary to 
my object, which is to offer a suggestion as to what might 
be, rather than to relate what has been. 

There seems to be fair ground for saying that Christianity 
in its origins, as well, I think, as in the essential spirit with 
which it works on the best minds among its followers, is, 
owing no doubt partly to a deficiency of definite system, 
more conformable to the Dualist theory I would advocate 
than to either the medizval scholastic Theism into which 
it was elaborated, or the philosophical Theism into which 
it has been refined. 

Christ was born among the Hebrews, and the God whom 
he declared himself to reveal was necessarily the God of 
the Hebrews. This God was probably in the early history 
of the nation one of many ; then, in the era of fullest and 
intensest national life, the era of Hebrew poetry and pro- 
phecy, he was elevated into the protector and inspirer, not 
only of the Hebrew as against the Heathen, but of the best 
side of human nature generally as against the worse ; in fact, 
he was in some sense “the not ourselves which makes for 
righteousness.”* Then, as Monotheism and a belief in a life 
of the soul after death were developed in the national creed by 
its own growth or the admixture of Hellenic or other foreign 
ideas, he naturally became invested with the attributes of 
Supreme Judge and of Maker of heaven and earth. Still, 
it would seem that at the time of the origin of Christianity 
he was at least not so far established as the sole cause 
of things as to prevent our finding in the Gospels and 
Epistles evidence of the recognition by Christ and early 
Christians of a power of evil with rather more of an inde- 
pendent existence than could be naturally consistent with 
a theory which made Sin and Pain permitted aberrations. 
Doubtless the weight of such evidence may be variously 





* See Mr. M. Arnold’s ‘‘ Literature and Dogma.” 
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estimated, and plainly this would not be the place to enter 
into a discussion of the historical point, even could I pre- 
tend to the critical knowledge requisite. That, at any rate, 
early Christianity afforded soil where the germs of Dualism 
could easily expand, is proved by the rapid rise of Gnos- 
ticism. Indeed, no Oriental religion could well escape the 
influence of the Dualistic conception, were it simply from 
the fact of its having been so signally affirmed in the Zoro- 
astrian doctrine, a doctrine to whose impulse has been in 
part attributed the inclination towards Dualism which some- 
times appears in Hellenic philosophy. Gnosticism, and at 
a later period Manicheism, drew largely from the Parsic 
creed, wavering between the mere identification of evil with 
matter, the form in which Dualism is generally traceable 
in the history of Hellenic thought, and the completer Dual- 
ism which infers two powers in active opposition, the 
Ormuzd and Ahriman of Zoroaster. But in both Gnos- 
ticism and Manicheism, Dualism was hopelessly overlaid 
and encumbered with an Asiatic extravagance of quaint 
and unprofitable phantasy,* which might well have choked 
the principle on which it was piled, even without the 
external cause supplied in the hostility of the orthodox 
Catholicism, which denounced both beliefs as heresies. In 
orthodox Catholicism, dogma after dogma was crystallizing 
round the primitive unsystematic belief, as the metaphysics 
of the schoolmen built up the edifice of medizval Mono- 
theism. The Being who had been hailed as the enemy of 
and deliverer from evil, was now by an inexorable meta- 
physic definitely declared to be its cause. Let piety suggest 
what palliatives it may, it can hardly be other than a chill- 
ing moment for the devout soul when it first ponders that 
all-confounding contradiction. Fortunately, perhaps, the 
middle ages, with all their logicians, were not truly logical. 
Somewhat in the same way as, if we regard them in point of 
conduct, we find an inconsistency of life which we can now 
hardly understand—somewhat as men professing, and with 
entire sincerity, absolute allegiance to a religious code requir- 





* The morbid asceticism which in these creeds was the result of the identi- 
fication or confusion of matter with evil is, it need hardly be said, utterly 
abhorrent to a Dualism based on the moral perceptions, and conceiving the 
antagonistic powers as acting, if either acts, equally and indifferently through 
matter. 
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ing the loftiest and purest mode of life, are shewn us falling 
again and again into the most extravagant excesses of crime, 
so likewise, in spite of this fatal theoretic contradiction, 
expanded too into details which modern Theism has aban- 
doned as too repugnant to the moral instincts, there yet 
remained, or even sometimes in fit souls grew up afresh, 
around the jarring dogmas inexhaustible sentiments of 
tenderness and moral beauty. To this let Dante witness: 
his poem is an all-sufficient testimony to the phenomenon 
in the fulness of its strange contrasts.* 

The first great shock to the edifice of medizeval Chris- 
tianity, the Reformation, will be allowed now, I think, to 
have been in its essence a moral revolt ; and though it was 
against the attribution to God of a degraded use of omni- 
potence—i.e. the placing his powers in the hands of venal 
priests—not against the attribution of omnipotence itself, 
that this moral revolt was raised, still it must be admitted 
that such corrupt deduction from the dogma was not un- 
natural. Indeed, we soon see in reformed Christendom 
equally immoral results of the identification of the Good 
Spirit who demands 1nan’s love and reverence, with a First 
Cause to which good and bad must alike be referred. Cal- 
vinism made God less contemptible, perhaps, than Catho- 
licism, but equally horrible. Instead of an unjust Judge 
who could be bribed, it made him an unjust Judge who 
could not be bribed. The next great revolt against the 
form which Christian Theism had assumed was more, or at 





* Of course the middle ages believed firmly in the devil. But the devil only 
worked evil by permission (theoretically), and was himself an angel at first, a 
Son of God, directly proceeding from the Deity. In fact, the belief simply 
illustrates the want of logic I have commented on as a characteristic of the 
times. 

Doubtless the Dualistic Theist will be told, and with a sort of truth in the 
charge, that he is trying to resuscitate this extinct devil under another shape— 
this mythological impersonation of evil, which modern theistic optimism appa- 
rently treats as representing nothing but a temporary illusion of the human 
mind. ‘* The devil and his works,” says the Duke of Somerset in bis book on 
Christian Theology and Modern Scepticism, ‘‘have been renounced in a more 
peremptory manner than even the Catechisin requires.” But the name is easier 
to get rid of than the thing. 

The same writer says in the same chapter (p. 109): ‘‘It must be admitted 
that neither the Gospel legends nor the Pauline philosophy afford any assistance 
in solving the difficulty of reconciling the existence of evil with a beneficent 
and all-powerful Deity.” Certainly; neither these nor anything else can recon- 
cile the irreconcilable. 
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least as much, on scientific and historical grounds ; but on 
moral grounds alone there was certainly still plenty to 
attack. 

To attempt to prophesy the future of any religion would 
be superfluous rashness. I will merely observe, therefore, 
in speaking of the present position of the religion which 
has been, at least nominally, that of Europe and European 
colonies for so many centuries, that I think most men will 
agree that there is a Christianity now accepted by many 
minds of a quality commanding respect, which combines 
with a belief in the supernatural character of their creed an 
honest determination to strip from it all that may conflict 
with science, with historical research, and, above all, with 
morality. With such I would venture to speak a few words, 
which, though addressed somewhat specially to them, may 
be permitted, I think, as natural partiality in a European 
of any century yet reached of the Christian era. 

Probably most thoughtful Christians would admit, or 
maintain, that to find what they hold to be the vital parts of 
Christianity, they look for those which are at once power- 
ful among the best Christians of the preseut day who have 
most in common with civilization, and which also are to be 
found unmistakeably insisted on in the origins of the religion. 
There are articles of belief which seemed important to the 
primitive Church, and which have necessarily become obso- 
lete ; there are others, on the other hand, which modern 
thought would seem to have put into Christianity, rather 
than found there—ideas perhaps congruous enough with 
the religion as it first was, but not unmistakeably an original 
part of it. But there are some which would answer to the 
test I have proposed—one pre-eninently. Would not the 
Christian of to-day and of the first century, if asked to name 
the most distinctively Christian virtue, alike answer that it 
was Faith? True, it may be replied, but probably in very 
different senses. It may reasonably be contended that the 
word is used with various signification in the New Testa- 
ment, corresponding to various degrees of moral trust and 
intellectual belief. The interpretations of criticism will also 
vary. But the main question is, In the sense in which faith 
made and makes a Christian, did it, and does it, signify 
chiefly a belief of the understanding or an affection of the 
heart? or, again, does it ean both together, and in a way 
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that forbids our discriminating one element as predominat- 
ing over the other? Few, I think, will maintain the first ; 
dogmatic theology would seem to have generally asserted 
something like the third alternative. Modern Christianity 
probably inclines more to the second.* And rightly at least 
thus far ; whatever faith meant to the early Christian, it was 
something with far more power to raise a man out of him- 
self than the dogmatic assent to articles of belief. So much 
we may see by the effects. 

So far as faith, in the ecclesiastical sense, has an expres- 
sion in conduct, it is in a wise resignation to the inevitable 
—an acceptance of the place marked out for one in a scheme 
of things, the outlines of which one knows, or declares that 
one knows, to absolute certainty. Assuredly there need be 
nothing degrading, nothing servile, in accepting the inevit- 
able; but there is at the same time nothing that evokes 
strong sympathy or admiration, or which will communicate 
a strong moral impulse to others. It is a merit rather of 
the head than of the heart. But faith, in the other sense, 
in the sense in which I think it might fairly be called 
Christian, is eminently of the heart. And uncertainty of 
the issue is a necessary part of the conditions which evoke 
it and make it possible. It is not too much to say that if 
a man had complete faith in the ecclesiastical sense, he 
could not have it in the Christian sense. In spite of theo- 





* To this view eloquent expression has been given by the author of ‘‘ Ecce 
Homo,” not undemurred to. He says, speaking of faith, ‘‘He who, when 
goodness is impressively put before him, exhibits an instinctive loyalty to it, 
starts forward to take its side, and trusts himself to it ; such a man has faith, 
and the root of the matter is in such a man.” To this exception has been 
taken as a description of what faith meant among the early Christians. The 
Duke of Somerset, for example, in his book before referred to, quotes the 
passage at more length, and says: ‘* Two varieties of faith are here described” 
(and confused, I suppose he means); ‘‘ the first is moral goodness, which has 
unfortunately, in uneducated men, seldom been connected with faith. The second 
variety of faith, exemplified in the savage who wonders and worships, contains 
indeed an ingredient of faith, but will probably lack the instinct of goodness,” 
i.e. will be mere credulity. But surely an impulse to take the side of good- 
ness is not the same thing as moral goodness, though it may be the first step 
toward goodness. And we can imagine circumstances in which such an impulse 
would be evoked in any person not desperately selfish and corrupt. Certainly 
I cannot but think that in this passage at least of that variously criticised and 
no doubt unequal work, a valuable truth has been illustrated, not simulated, 
by the eloquent language in which it is presented. But again I would disavow 
all intention as well as qualification to enter on the special and difficult field 
of scriptural criticism, such as is required for the proper estimate of the meaning 
of a New Testament word like rioric. 
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retic unity, it is not to a mainspring of the universe that 
the deep and ardent love of Christians has through so many 
centuries been drawn, but to a fellow-sufferer and fellow- 
fighter in the great struggle which no optimist theories can 
prevent their feeling a grim reality, and hypostatizing, even 
if unconsciously, in their religion. I do not say that the 
devotion once given need be discontinued by Christians if 
the Lord and Leader whom they obey be finally obeyed also 
by the whole of things. But I say that such devotion could 
hardly grow up unless the issue were doubtful, and would 
not be discontinued if the issue were adverse. If Satan 
proved stronger than Christ, would one Christian worthy 
the name transfer his allegiance from Christ to Satan? To 
believe in Christ with the belief which makes Christianity 
a power for good, he must first have believed, however dimly 
and intermittently, in goodness ; and if his religion be worth 
anything, the two beliefs will have developed together. 

Not much reflection is needed to see that enthusiasm and 
energy in a struggle, while they require hope of success, 
are incompatible with absolute certainty. Nobody can feel 
very ardent in a sham fight, nor yet on a bloody battle-field 
is it consolatory to the torn and trampled yet still eager 
ranks to hear that the leader who is urging them forward 
could, if he chose, by a single word make the enemy, with 
all his deadly engines, vanish into space. 

It is, then, rather as giving definite expression to a con- 
viction which, though it may not be consciously entertained, 
I yet must regard as giving life to already existing forms 
of Christian Theism, than as introducing a principle really 
new or foreign to them, that I press the claims of Dualismn. 
If a sense of the reality of sin be a postulate of Christianity, 
and the sense of the reality of free-will be a postulate of 
morality, by the Dualist theory these are at least not de- 
stroyed. 

But to return here to Theism considered generally. Plainly 
Dualism is discoverable in any form of Theism in propor- 
tion as that form recognizes and insists on the reality of 
the existence of Good and Evil as substantive and anta- 
gonistic principles, to be resolved neither into indifferent 
matter nor into indifferent spirit. I may perhaps be sup- 
posed to have tended too much towards identifying its 
current forms with Pantheism. Most Theists will probably 
admit into their scheme some limits under which the Divine 
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Intelligence works as necessary to our conception and ap- 
prehension of that scheme, however optimist and panthe- 
istic. And this conviction of the conditioned nature of God 
does imply Dualism. But by most Theists this implica- 
tion is very imperfectly recognized or very unemphatically 
announced. And in theology as a basis of religion much 
depends on emphasis. And thus it is that, while endea- 
vouring to escape from a materialistic necessitarianism, the 
Theist is found re-asserting it under another name. 

The Theism which now finds favour with many minds of 
high quality, striving for a basis independent of historical 
uncertainty, and as inoffensive to the moral sense as may 
be obtained, divests the Deity of the glaring disfigurements 
of medizval theology, and resolves to see in him only the 
beneficent Father who educates the world up to his own 
perfection, and in the evils which crowd thick upon long- 
suffering humanity a necessary discipline permitted, if not 
encouraged, by him. But neither as moralists nor as philo- 
sophers can they answer or even put aside the question, 
How can we conceive an all-embracing and all-sustaining 
Good Being spontaneously producing evil out of himself? 
The optimism of such forms of Theism, if not as shallow 
and readily reducible to an absurdity as that of Pangloss, 
must equally be confounded by confrontment with the 
realities of human life. 

Before concluding, a few words to prevent misunderstand- 
ing of my position in a point where it might seem to be 
untenable, may perhaps not be needless. It cannot of course 
be claimed for this or any other theory that it can alter, or 
make more capable of definite proof, the grounds for a super- 
natural religion. The difference between those grounds and 
the grounds of the conclusions of science was recognized at 
the outset. They are of a kind that implies their necessarily 
differing much in individual cases, and consequently in 
different individuals there will be an infinite gradation in 
the satisfaction which a theory built upon them is capable 
of giving.* And the peculiar nature of the data for all 








* And as I have said that such grounds are mainly certain moral instincts, 
I perhaps should add, though the caution ought not to be necessary, that this 
by no means implies that a mind rejecting such theories is therefore deficient 
in moral instincts. Such a notion could only be entertained by one who, to 
say the least, was ignorant of how complex a thing a mind is. 
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theories regarding an immaterial object of worship being 
confessed, all that I claim for the theory of Dualism is, that 
it applies to such data the true method by which a conclu- 
sion is to be arrived at. Nor am I saying that religion is 
all a matter of reasoning ; only that the religion of a rational 
being will have a side at which reason may be applied to 
it without its vanishing under the test. And a Baconian, 
if he is to reason at all about the immaterial, must reason 
here also as a Baconian. Whatever the Dualistic formula, 
or the data supposed by it, be worth, it is at least formed 
on those data by a legitimate induction. 

For an impossibly ultimate generalization, such as man 
in all other departments of thought has been learning to 
deny himself ever since he began to think, and which is 
contradicted by experience in the widest sense of that word, 
I would substitute one which does not indeed imply that 
its not being ultimate is inconceivable, but which might 
not unmeaningly be described as ultimate to ws by a neces- 
sity of human thought, and which at any rate is not, as the 
other is, contradicted by human experience, or one to arrive 
at which the processes of human reasoning must be set at 
defiance. 

Of the future of any particular form of religion it is 
indeed, as has been said, superfluous rashness to prophesy. 
Like all other evolutions of human thought, such beliefs 
depend more and more, in every successive age, on an im- 
mense and complicated web of causes, in which it is hard 
to fix on any one thread as essential or pre-eminently im- 
portant. But it is at least highly probable that absolute 
inconsistency with experience and reason will less and less 
be tolerated in the beliefs of the civilized world. It may 
be granted, indeed, that a background of mystery (using 
that word in the popular sense of something dark and un- 
known to all alike) is as necessary to a religion as a fore- 
ground of apprehensible influence. But I cannot but think 
that it is something gained when the recognition of such 
mystery implies resignation, not to a self-contradictory 
dogma, but to an imperfection of knowledge—not to an 
annihilation of reason, but to its limitation. Let the mind 
of the Theist cease to hasten at once to the supreme and 
ultimate generalization which his desire for completeness 
demands, only to perplex and confound his system by 
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attempts to reconcile the irreconcilable ; let him rather rest 
at a point where faith supplements instead of conflicting 
with reason ; and with the reverence, more especially his own, 
which forbids him to close his soul against the spiritual 
influences he dimly but intensely feels around him, let him 
combine that other form of reverence, born of the loyal 
search for scientific truth, which equally forbids all prema- 
ture claim to have pushed back the boundaries of the 


unknown. * 
ERNEST MYERS. 





IIL.-—CONWAY’S SACRED ANTHOLOGY. 


The Sacred Anthology, a Book of Ethnical Scriptures. Col- 
lected and edited by Moncure Daniel Conway. London: 
Triibner and Co. 1874. 


WHEN Demetrius Phalereus was forming the royal library 
at Alexandria, he recommended Ptolemy Philometor to pro- 
cure from Jerusalem a copy of the laws of the Jews. Whe- 
ther or not we trust the plea of their divine origin with 
which Josephus has credited him,+ it seems clear that the 
great confluence of religions in the third century B.C, at the 
meeting-point between the East and West, was beginning to 
attract considerable attention. How far Demetrius carried 
his intention of “making a collection of all the books 
throughout the world,” it is no longer within the power of 
the historian to trace. Had the communities of Hindus and 
Persians been sufliciently numerous, it is possible, as Ewald 





* Since writing the above, 1 have been interested to find the following pas- 
sage in Mr. J. S. Mill's Autobiography (p. 39). Speaking of his father, James 
Mill, he says: ‘* He found it impossible to believe that a world so full of evil 
was the work of an Author combining infinite power with perfect goodness and 
righteousness. His intellect spurned the subtleties by which men attempt 
to blind themselves to this open contradiction. The Saban or Manichean 
theory of a Good and an Evil Principle, struggling against each other for the 
government of the universe, he would not have equally condemned ; and I have 
heard him express surprise that no one revived it in our time. He would have 
regarded it as a mere hypothesis; but he would have ascribed to it no deprav- 
ing influence.” 

+ Jos. Ant, xii. 4. 
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has suggested,* that the sacred writings of these races also 
might have been gathered and translated at the same time. 
The opportunity, however, slipped away, and no further 
efforts seem to have been made in the study of comparative 
religion. But the influence of the wide culture of the Alex- 
andrian schools was not wholly lost, and re-appears in the 
first Apologists for Christianity. The doctrine of the “Sper- 
matic Word” enabled them to look with genial eyes upon 
every attempt to arrive at the knowledge of divine things : 
they did not desire to claim for one race alone the exclusive 
possession of the oracles of God; they eagerly welcomed 
the testimouies to their own truths which had fallen from 
the lips of the wise and good in other ages and in other lands ; 
“whatever things,” affirmed Justin Martyr, “have been 
rightly said among all men are the property of usChristians ;+ 
and Clement attributed inspiration to Plato or Cleanthes 
as readily as to Moses or Isaiah.t The fall of Rome, the 
Mohammedan conquests, the decay of Western learning, all 
contributed to disperse completely what little interest had 
ever been felt in the Oriental faiths ; and Protestantism in 
its turn, founded on the finality of the Bible, reversed the 
scepticism of the Pharisees of old, and was unwilling to 
believe that any good thing could come from anywhere but 
Nazareth. Only here and there some mind of rarer insight 
and elevation, like Cudworth’s, detected the broken har- 
monies of a “symphony of religions” which it was reserved 
for a later day to rescue from the confusion of tongues in 
which it at first appeared wholly lost. 

In India, indeed, the experiment had been already tried. 
In the sixteenth century, the Emperor Akbar gathered round 
him at his court at Delhi, Jews and Christians, Brahmans 
and Zoroastriaus. Week by week the learned of all deno- 
minations assembled at the palace to discuss the most intri- 
cate questions of theology. Nights and days alike were 
spent in investigation, and the august student displayed a 
spirit of inquiry which was in truth fundamentally opposed 
to every Islamitic principle, and excited the gravest disap- 
proval of one of the contemporary historians of his reign. 
The result of the imperial researches was in the highest 





* History of Israel, Vol. V. p. 251. + Second Apology, xiii. 
t Cohort. vi. 
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degree disastrous in the eyes of this worthy Mohammedan. 
“There gradually grew, as the outline on a stone, the con- 
viction in his heart that there were sensible men in all reli- 
gions”! Well indeed might the believer ask, “If some true 
knowledge were thus everywhere to be found, why should 
truth be confined to one religion, or to a creed like the 
Islan, which was comparatively new, and scarcely a thou- 
sand years old? why should one sect assert what another 
denies? and why should one claim a preference without 
having superiority conferred on itself ?”* 

These questions have not yet wholly ceased to perplex 
some minds nearer home. Vague and indefinite ideas about 
revelation still obscure “the true light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world;” and it is probable that 
no better contribution to liberal theology could be made at 
the present day than a collection of the best utterances of 
morality and faith produced by other races and creeds such 
as Mr. Conway has aimed at compiling. In the East alone, 
the labours inaugurated by Anquetil du Perron and Sir Wil- 
liam Jones a century ago, have already proved marvellously 
fruitful ; and the study of comparative philology has paved 
the way for the no less important study of comparative 
religion. The soundness of the scholarship of Sir William 
Jones remains, we believe, unimpeached, and those who 
have followed in his steps have simply extended, without 
having to correct, his discoveries. Du Perron’s work, how- 
ever, has not stood equally well the test of subsequent ex- 
plorations in the same field. His unwearying energy and 
splendid devotion brought the Zend Avesta to light; but 
the progress which has since been made in the knowledge 
of Zend has to some extent thrown doubt upon the trust- 
worthiness of his translation ; and as Mr. Conway gives his 
readers no precise marginal references, it is to be regretted 
that he has nowhere stated how far he has availed himself 
of it. But the Brahmanic and Zoroastrian religions are not 
the only Oriental faiths which have established themselves 
on sacred books. Within fifty years Buddhism has gene- 
rated a literature which threatens to rival its own canon in 
voluminousness ; and the writings of Lao-tsze and Confucius 





* Badaoni, quoted by Max Miiller, Introduction to the Science of Religion, 
p. 89. 
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are yielding up their meaning to the indefatigable deter- 
mination of recent investigators. From Mr. Conway’s cata- 
logue of authorities, however, we miss some familiar names, 
such as those of Eugéne Burnouf and Stanislas Julien ; nor 
can it be said that this miscellaneous list at the end of the 
volume compensates for the want of exact indications of 
the sources from which the separate passages have been 
derived. 

The materials which modern inquiry has placed at the 
disposal of the compiler of a sacred anthology, are indeed 
embarrassing from their extent and variety. But if they 
are to throw any light on the inner relations of different 
religions to one another, they ought to be carefully sifted and 
methodically grouped. These requirements we cannot think 
that Mr. Conway’s collection satisfactorily fulfils. It appears 
deficient in principles both of choice and of arrangement. 
A glance at the subjoined table* will shew the range of 
nationalities which have contributed to it. Mr. Conway has 
wisely passed the limits which he seemed at first sight to 
impose on himself by the use of the term “Scriptures,” and 
has for the most part drawn his “testimonies” from a much 
wider area. But it is to be regretted that he has adhered 
to the canonical restrictions in some cases and not in others. 
The numerous Persian poets who supply so many charming 
fancies and wise apothegms would no doubt be the first to 
disclaim the faintest supposition of rivalry with the Pro- 
phet, yet here they meet on equal terms. Three millenniums 
divide the Dabistan from the Zend Avesta, but in Mr. Con- 
way’s pages they stand side by side; the fables of Hito- 





* The following table is a rough classification of the passages ascribed to each 
religion or nationality : 


Persian (Mohammedan) ... 185 RMD chs’ rocipiccoekenls eiaas 3 
Hindu (Brahmanic)......... 140 MMM <idGliadisovacncuteenneaics 2 
Hebrew, Old Test. in- 105 MR ccivin atcuvenacanakipasakes 1 

cluding the Apocrypha INE crittnigiscaNinscnciesd mcs 1 
On Ee 102 I hi disneracoceonnawarouacsn 1 
POND so sii ciansdcdancoces 49 PUNO so. canactunccoaedunknisn 1 
Arabian (Mohammedan)... 44 SEE eee 1 
| Sa eon 40 DEI: srs deutinnsdomcvarnacenanine 1 
A eee 30 MINED © iscisnrceransccnedcoscs 1 
ae ere 12 EEE a SIE ae 1 
Scandinavian ............... 12 —-- 
I ccclnsatasieanesmanea 4 i xilsbsceccntisanunssns 740 
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padesa take their place along with the hymns of the Rig 
Veda and the laws of Manu; and the chronicles of Ceylon 
are on a par with the sermons of Buddha. The cordon, which 
is relaxed for the Mohammedans and the Parsis, the Brah- 
mans and the Buddhists, is tightly drawn for the Christians, 
whose literature is apparently regarded as complete with 
the last book of the New Testament. Yet it may be doubted 
whether, among ordinary readers, Augustine, Tauler, and 
Pascal are so much better known than Sadi or Vémana, as 
to justify their entire exclusion ; and if the Imitatio Christi 
was too familiar, some of the old Latin hymns might have 
represented a spirit of devotion unknown in the East. It 
is probably the same fear of intruding upon his readers what 
they were already acquainted with, which has led Mr. Con- 
way to ignore the poets and philosophers of Greece and Rome 
altogether. Happily this dread did not compel the psalm- 
ists and apostles to be silent also; but no other cause could 
have kept out Homer and let in the Eddas. Yet Sophocles 
is at least as well worth reading, and almost as little read, 
as Hafiz ; it is difficult to see why Marcus Aurelius should 
be unheard while Vladimir IIL. is permitted to speak; the 
extracts from the Gospels, under the head of the “ Ethics 
of the Intellect,” might well have been supplemented with 
passages from the Apology of Socrates ; Plutarch or Seneca 
could have furnished maxims quite as good as those of 
Turkey, Japan, or England; and in the section entitled 
“Sanctions,” we look in vain for one of Plato's wonderful 
myths, such as that of Er the son of Armenius. Nor can 
we think that Mr. Conway does justice to the oldest civilis- 
ation in the world, in omitting all reference to the Egyptian 
“ Book of the Dead.” It may be that the doctrine of im- 
mortality appears there in a form too pronounced for his 
taste ; but the remarkable conceptions of personal and social 
duty implied in the confessions of the soul before the forty- 
two assessors in the “Hall of the Two Truths” deserve 
recognition in any work which is designed like this to secure 
a wider appreciation for “the converging testimonies of ages 
and races to great principles.” The mystic sayings of Hermes 
Trismegistus”* are pallid and obscure by the side of the 
vows and aspirations of the funeral ritual so touchingly 
called the “ Book of the Manifestation to Light.” 


* cLVII. 
VOL. XI. P 
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Of hardly less importance, however, than the selection of 
the ethnical Scriptures is their classification. If the object 
is to enable the reader to compare together different types 
of religion, the quotations ought surely to be arranged ac- 
cording to the faiths from which they spring ; and extracts 
taken from works separated by a long range of time should 
be set as far as possible in chronological order, so as to 
exhibit the phases of development through which any par- 
ticular religion has passed. Mr. Conway, however, has pre- 
ferred a division by subjects rather than by creeds; and has 
gathered his materials under the somewhat Emersonian 
titles of “ Laws,” “Nature,” “Character,” “Conduct of Life,” 
and the like. An arrangement of this kind might have been . 
advantageously combined with a classification according to 
religions, if a few well-defined orders of thought had been 
adopted. The opening section of “ Laws,” however, contains 
precepts upon every variety of virtue, and deals largely 
with “Charity,” “Love,” and “ Humility ;’ between “ Wis- 
dom” and “ Knowledge,” “ Religion,” “ Theism,” and “ Wor- 
ship,” it is somewhat difficult to draw any clear line ; and 
these headings do not facilitate the inquirer in ascertaining 
whether any given passage is included. This task is, indeed, 
rendered harder by the absence of any table of sources. To 
each extract a title is prefixed, and of these, it is true, a list 
is supplied ; but (to take instances only from the Christian 
Scriptures) not every one would seek for the parable of the 
owner of the vineyard and his two sons* under the desig- 
nation, “ The Established Church,” nor would many divine 
that “ Demand for a Cause” signified the story of the young 
ruler who went away sorrowful, having made what Dante 
called “the great refusal.” To any one, therefore, who takes 
up the volume for the first time, the index of titles is almost 
useless ; and the book is simply a mass of citations, many 
of them of high moral and religious value, but unavailable 
for critical comparison, and beyond the reach of verification. 

Mr. Conway has apparently, however, desired to provide 
his readers with some little apparatus which should help 
their judgment, and has accordingly appended a series of 
Chronological Notes on the various works which have sup- 
plied him with quotations. But the information imparted 





* With the connected discourses, Matt. xxi. 23—32. 
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must be said to be exceedingly meagre: to those who are 
already acquainted with Oriental literature it is superfluous, 
while to the uninitiated it is tantalisingly inadequate. The 
Chinese books are dealt with first ; but though Lao-tsze and 
Confucius* were the founders of religions entirely distinct, 
no hint is afforded us of their divergence. The lis: of Parsi 
writings extends over a period of three thousand years, but 
we look in vain for any estimate of the relations between 
the Zend Avesta and the Dabistan at its two extremes. It 
would be perhaps needless to discriminate the Sima Veda 
and the Yagur Veda from the Rig Veda (the Atharva Veda 
does not appear at all); but some indication of the epic 
character of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata would 
have been acceptable. But the obliteration of all distinc- 
tions between the authoritative books of an established 
religion and works of poetry or history, ought not to have 
caused any confusion between the literatures of rival faiths. 
Among the Hindu writings, however, between the Vedas and 
the laws of Manu, three works are enumerated which are not 
Hindu at all, but Singhalese—not Brahmanic, but Buddhist. 
The Mahfvamsa, placed by Mr. Conway about B.C. 477— 
459, is a kind of royal chronicle, different parts of which 
bear different dates. The language in which it is written is 
not the Sanskrit of the Vedas, but the Pali of the Buddhist 
Scriptures. The author or compiler of the first thirty-seven 
chapters was Mahinima, the uncle of Dhatusena, king of 
Ceylon from 459 to 477 A.D.; the next section, written by 
a priest named Dharmakirti, carried down the history to 
1267 ; and a third hand has concluded it at 1758. The 
Raja-Waliya, which Mr. Conway ascribes to the fourth cen- 
tury B.C., is of uncertain age ; but the oldest portion of it 
is probably not so old as the corresponding part of the Ma- 
hivamsa. The same date is affixed to the Raja-Ratnikéra, 
though the Singhalese in which it is written is of a more 
modern form than that of the Raja-Waliya already named. 
The author was a certain Abhaya-Raja, who lived about the 
middle of the sixteenth century of our era! Even Upham’s 
translation, included by Mr. Conway among his “ principal 
authorities,” if not altogether trustworthy, would at least 





* Mr. Conway separates them by an interval of a century and a quarter. 
Max Miiller, however, and other writers speak of them as at any rate during a 
part of their lives contemporary. 
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have enabled him to assign these works to their proper 
place among the Buddhist writings, subsequent to the col- 
lection of tle “Three Baskets.”* 

The Hebrew and Christian Scriptures hardly meet with 
more satisfactory treatment. Of the Pentateuch we are told 
that “the tendency of modern criticism is to the conclusion 
that a large number of very ancient fragments, historical, 
legendary and poetic, were sifted, fused, or to use Ewald’s 
expression, compounded, into the books which we now have ; 
and that they assumed their present shape in the eleventh 
century B.C.” The primitive document which lies at the 
foundation of the books of Genesis and Exodus may possibly 
be ascribed to the period of Samuel, or placed a little later 
than that of Solomon. But if Mr. Conway had taken the least 
pains to acquaint himself with the views of Ewald, he could 
hardly have overlooked the fact that that great historian, in 
common with the vast majority of recent critics, postpones the 
completion of the Pentateuch till after the composition of 
the book of Deuteronomy, which he assigns to the seventh 
century.f Nor have subsequent investigators contented 
themselves with leaving the question there. Prof. Russell 
Martineau, in accordance with the views of some of the 
Dutch scholars, has shewn in the pages of this Review? that 
there is good ground for believing that a large portion of the 
Levitical legislation did not come into existence before the 
return from the captivity. If the Pentateuch is thus brought 
to the front too early, the book of Job seems not admitted 
till too late. Its date is, it is true, somewhat difficult to 
determine: Mr. Conway, however, adopts a view of its origin 





* See ‘‘Le Bouddha et sa Religion,” by M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, pp. 
327, 328. We do not know exactly what use has been made by Mr. Conway 
of Upham’s translation ; but its grave deficiencies might have been corrected by 
the work of Turnour, which, though incomplete, is of far higher value. The 
further dates assigned to such books as Dhammapada (246 B.C.) and Kuddhaka 
Patha (250 B.C.) must likewise be received with some caution. The White 
Lotus of the Good Law is also referred to the year 246 B.C.; it is not, like 
Dhammapada and Kuddhaka Patha, included in the ‘‘ Three Baskets” acknow- 
ledged in Ceylon, which do not appear to have been reduced to writing till about 
88 B.C ; it is in Sanskrit, not Pali; but it does not seem possible to fix the 
year of its production with precision.—As I have been unable to resort to stan- 
dard works on this subject, I must express my obligations for the greater part 
of my information to T. Rhys Davids, Esq., late of Ceylon. 

+ History of Israel, I. p. 127, IV. p. 220, sqq. 
+ Theol. Rev. for Oct. 1872, p. 474, sqq. 
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which prevents him from finding a place for it till after the 
Jews had been brought in contact with some of the nations 
of the East in the sixth century. In the margin of the 
section “Sorrow and Death,” where an abridgement of it 
appears,* he characterises it as “ Hebrew or Persian.” This 
designation is explained in the Chronological Notes by the 
statement that it is a version probably of a Persian form of 
a Brahmanic story of similar character. As well might we 
say that Hamlet was a “version” of a French form+ of a 
Danish tale. If there be any book in the Old Testament 
which bears the stamp of strong individual genius, surely it 
is the book of Job. It stands entirely outside of the limits 
of pure Mosaism, but it is Semitic and not Aryan. Its 
author was not shut up in the domestic politics or faith of 
Israel; but it was from the wisdom of Teman and the civi- 
lisation of Egypt that he drew much of his argument and 
his imagery. The Satan who presents himself among the 
sons of God bears no resemblance to the Zoroastrian Ahri- 
man ; and the story of his ineffectual endeavours to prove 
that Job did not “serve God for nought” may have been 
the common property of the wide East as that of Othello 
was of Europe, but it needed a Hebrew Shakspeare to weld 
it into the earliest, and in some respects the greatest, tragic 
drama of the world. With the same want of critical per- 
ception (as we must consider it), Mr. Conway cites the open- 
ing and the closing chapters of the book of Isaiah as if they 
all alike came from the same pen; and upon this principle 
compiles into one passage verses from oracles against Phi- 
listia, against Moab, and against Babylon, separated by 
nearly two centuries. The result is described as “The 
Tyrant’s Fall.”{ For this, perhaps, the wretched divisions 
of our English Bible are in part responsible ; but this plea 
does not excuse a similar treatment of some of the Psalms. 
Who would think it fair if some continental collector were 
to put together stanzas from Milton, Wesley, and Faber, and 
present the compound as a specimen of an English hymn? 
We may pass over Mr. Conway’s notices of the Septua- 





* P. 393, sqq. 
+ That of the novelist Belleforest. 
t pcex., made up apparently from Is. xiii. 2, 3, 11, 12, xiv. 7, 12, 16, 26, 


30, and xvi. 5. 
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gint and the Apocrypha, as they are of slight importance ;* 
but graver issues are raised by his views of the growth of 
the New Testament. The Apocalypse, the book of Acts, 
and the Epistles of Paul, are the only books which he saves 
for the first century. The judgment which treats the book 
of Revelation and the letters of Paul as the earliest Christian 
documents which we possess, is no doubt a sound one ; but 
its correctness seems almost fortuitous, for the next sentence 
sweeps away the Epistles to the Ephesians, the Galatians, 
the Colossians, and Timothy (together with that to the 
Hebrews and those bearing the names of Peter, James, John 
and Jude), as of uncertain date and apocryphal authorship. 
Why the Epistle to the Galatians should be thus boldly 
struck out, we are at a loss to conceive ; the hardiest critics 
(with the exception of Bruno Bauer+) have never ventured 
to impugn its authenticity ; and it is difficult to know on 
what grounds it should be thrown overboard while the Epistle 
to the Philippians is retained. A still stronger reversal of 
accepted decisions is to be found in the priority assigned to 
the book of Acts. If there is any point on which all schools 
are agreed, it surely is that this book supplemented, instead 
of preceding, the Gospel of Luke. Mr. Conway, however, 
thinks otherwise. In virtue, perhaps, of the narrative of 
the voyage of Paul to which the use of the first person lends 
so fresh an air, he reserves a place for this work among the 
earliest productions of the primitive church. The four Gos- 
pels are all relegated into the second century, that of Mat- 
thew being referred to its first quarter, that of Mark being 
set down near its last, while intermediate positions are pro- 
vided for those of Luke and John. This theory, however, 
brings down the composition of the Gospel of Mark hazard- 





* Mr. Conway places the version of the Septuagint in the year 250 B.C. It 
is, however, clear that the translation was not made all at once ; but the point 
is of minor interest except as it helps us to fix the date of the book of Wisdom, 
the author of which seems to have been acquainted with the Greek rendering 
of the Pentateuch and Isaiah. The period assigned by Mr. Conway (B.C. 250 
—300) would thus appear to be too early. —The ‘‘ four books of Esdras, ranging 
from B.C. 150—31,” are in reality only two. The Vatican MS, contains two 
books of Esdras, the first being the book known by that name in our Apocrypha, 
and the second being the canonical Ezra. In the Vulgate, however, the canon- 
ical Ezra stands first ; Nehemiah is designated the second book of Esdras; what 
we know as the first book of Esdras follows in the third place ; and the so- retell 

second book, of which no Greek text exists, comes fourth and last. 


t+ Davidson’s Introduction to the New Testament, I. p. 101. 
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ously late; nor are we aware of any strong grounds for 
postponing it till after the appearance of the fourth Gospel. 

Altogether it must be said that the value of the book 
before us is needlessly impaired by these rash remarks. 
For the general purposes of comparative religion, it is unne- 
cessary to enter into the “results of modern criticism ” of 
the Christian Scriptures. Their position in the history of 
thought is sufficiently well known to enable their contents 
to be correctly estimated by the side of the Vedas or the 
Koran without any previous determination of the authorship 
of Epistles or the order of the Gospel narratives. The in- 
version of a couple of books of the New Testament is of 
light consequence compared with the transposition of writ- 
ings belonging to one language or religion into another a 
millennium or so too soon; but such critical lapses throw 
an air of inexactness over the whole work, and somewhat 
detract from our appreciation of the genial sympathy which 
has evidently directed its preparation. It may be hoped 
that in a future edition Mr. Conway will substitute for his 
Chronological Notes an introduction such as he well knows 
how to write, which may pass in rapid review the genius 
of each great faith, assign to the various phases of its de- 
velopment the books respectively belonging to them, and 
thus assist his readers in taking a general survey over the 
wide field through which he is so admirably qualified, by 
the range of his own reading and the delicacy of his per- 
ceptions, to be their guide. 

It remains to point out as briefly as possible some of the 
remarkable coincidences in the principles of morals and 
religion which Mr. Conway's diligence and tact have brought 
together. Hillel* and Confuciust+ enunciated the same 
warning in almost the same words, 

“ What you do not wish done to yourself, do not to others ;” 
and the Arab sages supply a similar repetition} of the more 
pointed Hindu proverb, 

“Do not force on thy neighbour a hat that hurts thine own 
head.” § 

To return good for evil ceases to be a virtue peculiarly 
enjoined on (would that we could also say practised by) 





* XXvII. + x. t x11. § XxL1. 
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Christians ; for the followers of Lao-tsze are bidden to “ re- 
compense injury with kindness ;’* the Buddhist finds in 
Dhammapada the command, 

“Let a man overcome anger by love; let him overcome evil 
by good ; let him overcome the greedy by liberality, and the liar 
by truth ;”’+ 
and Mohammed assigns the deeper reason already revealed 
by Jesus, 

“For God loveth that you should cast into the depths of your 
souls the roots of his perfections.”t 


All class distinctions are abolished, and the foundations 
of universal brotherhood are laid by the simple question of 
Vémana, 


“ Of what caste is He who speaks in the pariah ?’”’§ 


In this vast circle, however, particular duties are not to 
be lost in general obligations, and Indian wisdom provides 
in a breath for the aged and the young: 


“ Educate thy children; then thou wilt know how much thou 
owest thy father and mother ;”|| 


for servants— 


“ What sort of master is that who does not honour his servants 
while they discharge their duty?.... By taking up the whole 
time of a servant, by increasing expectation, by denying reward, 
the ill-disposed master is recognised. Favourable discourse to a 
servant, presents that denote affection, even in blaming faults 
taking notice of virtues, these are the manners of a kind master. 
He who knows how to consider his servants, abounds in good 
ones 3’ 
and for animals.** Beneath a tropic sky, the flamingoes 
and green parrotstt+ suggest the same lessons as the ravens 
and the lilies of the field upon the hills of Galilee ; and the 
Persian poet discloses the same source of hidden wealth as 
Christ : 

“Place your affections on the Creator of the universe: that 
will suffice.” tf 


From this quarter, also, comes a tale of a treasure hid in 





* pxcrx. + CCCCLXXXI. + ocexut. § ccoccoxuiv. 
|| coxxx1x. J cccuxi. ** OOOXXVIII. +t ccccoLxvi. 
tt pexrv. 
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a field,* which relates that the finder, unlike the buyer in 
the gospel story, insisted on sharing his discovery with the 
original owner, who in his turn refused to receive it; and 
a few words sum up with unsurpassed pathos the parable 
of the virgins : 

“A poor man watched a thousand years before the gate of 
Paradise. Then, while he snatched one little nap—it opened, 
and shut.” + 


From the far North rings out a note of blended caution 
and trust in human nature : 


“No one is so good that no failing attends him, nor so bad as 
to be good for nothing ;” ¢ 


while a Chinese proverb compresses into one brief maxim 
the art of living with others : 

“When alone, think of your own faults; when in company, 
forget those of others.” § 


In spite of this advice, however, divisions may be inevit- 
able here; but in the future, if Mohammed's insight is 
correct, they shall disappear : 

“ All have a quarter of the heaven to which they turn them ; 
but wherever ye be, hasten emulously after good ; God will one 
day bring you all together.” || 


Should any hapless soul be left to struggle with an adverse 
destiny, one spirit, at any rate, was ready to bear it com- 
pany even in its conflicts and its pains, for, in one of the 
finest extracts of the book, Kwan-yin, a Fo (Chinese Budd- 
hist) prophetess, answers by implication the “comfortable” 
doctrine of the sovereign mercy of God in the torments of 
the damned, and declares : 

“ Never will I seek nor receive private individual salvation, 
never enter into final peace alone ; but for ever and everywhere 
will I strive for the universal redemption of every creature 
throughout all worlds. Until all are delivered, never will I leave 
the world of sin, sorrow, and struggle, but will remain where 
Tam.” 


But her self-imposed privations shall at length have an 





* DLX. + CCCCLXXVIII. t Saemund’s Edda, coconxx. 
§ coccLXxxIV. || LXXxIVv. §| cocci. 
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end, if the Arabian saying (relating, it is true, to a wholly 
different order of conceptions) may be trusted : 

“In the last day, when all things save paradise shall have 
passed away, God will look upon hell, and in that instant its 
flames shall be extinguished for ever.” * 


It must be confessed, however, that we have here morality, 
sometimes “touched with emotion,” and sometimes destitute 
of it, rather than religion. And so far as Mr. Conway’s 
extracts enable us to judge, it appears that religion, in the 
sense of personal communion with God, finds more fervent 
expression in the Semitic than in the Aryan mind. This 
is observable even in the treatment of nature, which is but 
the vesture of the unseen Will. The metaphysical phrases 
of the hymns to Brahma+ and Vishnu{ do not thrill us 
like the joyousness of the hundred and fourth psalm ; and 
it is to the Koran that we must go to strike another note in 
the same chord of sympathy with universal life. 

“ Hast thou not heard how all in the heavens and in the earth 
uttereth the praise of God? The very birds as they spread their 
wings? Every creature knoweth its prayer and its praise.” § 


The relations between Deity and his creatures are those 
of reason rather than affection ; their quality is that of light, 
not warmth. It is the Mohammedan traditions||—even in 
their Persian dress, for the genius of religion triumphs over 
nationality—which exhibit with most beauty the deep sense 
of the abiding presence of God, to which the habit of prayer, 
in the bazaar, on the river-bank, or by the road-side, as 
well as in the mosque, bears such touching witness. Spiri- 
tual religion is not, indeed, ignored. Hindu pilgrimages 
gave birth to the pungent protest, 


‘Going to holy Benares will make no pig an elephant ;”% 
and the land of the fakirs further humiliates ritualism with 
the quiet saying, 

* Religion which consists in postures of the limbs is just a 
little inferior to the exercises of the wrestler.” ** 


But only here and there do we seem clearly to touch the 
“higher pantheism” which blends in one the spiritual forces 
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of the universe, without however destroying the individual- 
ity of the soul. Of this, the following passage of the Zend 
Avesta may serve as an example: 

“God appears in the best thought, the truth of speech and the 
sincerity of action, giving through his pure spirit health, pros- 
perity, devotion and eternity to this universe. He is the Father 
of all truth.” * 


It is natural, therefore, that of the language of penitence, ~ 
of consciousness and confession of sin, there should be little 
trace among the Aryan hymns. The Vedic prayer, “to be 
united by devout meditation with the Spirit supremely blest 
and intelligent,’+ contains no provision for the wounded 
and struggling conscience ; the passionate utterances of the 
fifty-first psalm would be unintelligible to the mystics of 
the far East ; even in the midst of the sorrow and misery 
by which he is surrounded, it is by his own strength that 
man is to rise to higher things—it is by the path of intel- 
lectual enlightenment rather than by that of moral conflict 
that his progress is to be made; and so the whole range of 
Aryan literature does not appear capable of producing any- 
thing like the parable of the Prodigal Son. 

The last section of Mr. Conway's book is entitled “Sanc- 
tions.” Its general purport is to illustrate the well-known 
couplet, 

“ Our acts our angels are, or good, or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.” 
But how far this unseen attendance will follow us, is left 
obscure. ‘“ Let the motive be in the deed,” it is well said in 
the Bhagavat Ghita ;§ and Rama truly declares that 

“ Virtue is a service man owes himself: though there were no 
heaven nor any God to rule the world, it were not the less the 
binding law of life.” || 
The belief in immortality need not, however, be confounded 
with “otherworldliness ;” and we are surprised that the 
intense moral conviction which formerly shaped itself into 





* oxvIl. + CLXx. 

t See in particular the four vivid pictures from the book of Ardai Viraf, the 
Persian Dante (one of which, however, has strayed a long way from its compa- 
nions), DOXXXVII., DOCXXVII., DOCXXX., DCOXXXII. 

§ DOLXVI. 
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the doctrines of heaven and hell, and now re-appears as the 
striving after perfection, receives no fuller recognition as the 
prophecy of an endless destiny. It is not at least for want 
of testimonies. The oldest monuments of human thought,* 
the ripest genius of human wisdom, the deepest insight of 
human love, have all contributed their choicest fruits to 
nurture the faith of an undying life. The noblest races, and 
minds which seem to stand above race and belong to man- 
kind, have found in this hope the spring and the spur of all 
aspiration, and the prospect of the solution of problems in- 
determinable here. The new philosophy may perhaps be 
summed up in the words of Omar Khéyam (eleventh 
century, A.D.), with which Mr. Conway closes his selection : 


“ Resign thyself, then, to make what little paradise thou canst 
here below ; for as for that beyond, thou shalt arrive there, or 
thou shalt not.” 


But it must at any rate be remembered that on this great 
theme the “symphony of religions” does not in reality thus 
fade away in a doubt. 

J. EsTLIN CARPENTER. 





IV.—THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION FOR 1872-73. 


THERE are not many subjects on which the press has been 
more busy during the last few years than on all the various 
topics which have arisen in connection with plans for Na- 
tional Education. Government returns of the most compre- 
hensive nature extending over many volumes, reports as 
to educational methods adopted at home and abroad, the pub- 
lications of associations founded for the promotion of anta- 
gonistic principles, volumes published by earnest workers 
in defence of their own plans and criticising the opinions 
and proposals of others, pamphlets and leading articles 
without number—all shew how deep an interest is felt in 





* We have not space to multiply quotations from the Egyptian Book of the 
Dead, the Hindu Vedas, or the Iranian Zend Avesta, to say nothing of Plato. 
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the attempt to arrive at a thorough solution of the difficul- 
ties which still surround our attempts to secure a sound 
system of elementary instruction for the people. 

I am well aware how difficult it must be for any one to 
say anything new upon so well-worn a theme, and I have no 
such ambitious idea. But, at the same time, I believe that 
many who are interested in the matter never carefully go 
through the Annual Report of the Committee of Council on 
Education, and fail therefore to learn from the most trust- 
worthy source our true educational condition. Blue Books 
are so universally thought to be dull reading, long tables 
of figures have such a deterrent influence, that, frightened 
by casually opening the Report, very few have the courage 
to study what, after all, is a most interesting contribution to 
our general knowledge of the circumstances in which many 
thousands of our fellow-countrymen are living. I cannot 
help feeling convinced that if the Reports of the Inspectors 
of Schools, which are yearly printed in the Appendices to the 
Blue Book, were carefully read, many very common mis- 
takes regarding our present plans would be corrected, and 
very many of the difficulties which prevent a general and 
truly national system of thorough instruction being adopted 
would be removed. 

No error is more common, for instance, among the more 
conservative writers on educational matters than to dwell 
with complacency upon the vast amount which voluntary 
zeal, aided by Government grants, has done to meet the 
wants of the community, and to quote the figures which 
prove that school accommodation is provided for over two 
millions of children, while the names of nearly two millions 
are enrolled as attending school with more or less regularity. 
The number of children for whom no accommodation is pro- 
vided is not inquired into; how many who are on the register, 
but attend only so irregularly that the training they receive 
is not worthy of the name of education, is not considered ; nor 
do the majority even of those who do go into these almost 
self-evident considerations think of inquiring whether the 
instruction given to those who do attend with systematic 
regularity is worthy of the name of education. Although 
the brief Report of the Committee does throw light upon 
these subjects, and the figures in the 2nd Appendix of the 
Blue Book give much information to those accustomed to 
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statistics, yet it is needful to read the Inspectors’ Reports 
to obtain a clear conception as to the lamentable deficiency 
which exists all over the country in really educational ma- 
chinery, and to recognize how much still remains to be done, 
before we can speak of our duty being even in the remotest 
degree accomplished. In order to prove the correctness of 
these statements, I shall no doubt have to traverse ground 
familiar to many readers, but we cannot dwell too often 
upon the facts while public opinion is still so apathetic 
to the educational requirements of the country. Till the 
national conscience is awakened to act, we must be content 
to bear a reiteration of the unwelcome truth, hoping that 
popular indifference, like the unjust judge, will at last do 
what is required, if it only be to free itself from our con- 
tinual appeals. The accommodation provided for by existing 
schools, although it is in excess of the number of children 
on the register, is far from being sufficient to receive the 
number of children who ought to be in attendance at school. 
The Education Department has generally assumed that this 
number is one-sixth of the whole population. The number 
for whom’school accommodation ought to be provided in En- 
gland and Wales would be one-sixth of 23,067,835, the esti- 
mated population in the year 1872, or 3,866,639, instead of 
2,379,829, reported as existing. But even these figures do 
not completely shew the deficiency, as many places have a 
surplus accommodation, while other districts are absolutely 
destitute of any proper schools. Mr. Du Port, the Inspector 
for the county of Berks, for instance, reports that, “exclud- 
ing all boroughs and neglecting all parishes too small to 
stand alone, we have visited 199 rural school disticts, com- 
prising 309 separate schools or departments of schools. Of 
these 199 parishes, only 73 are possessed of sufficient school 
accommodation, whilst 100 are deficient in their amount of 
school space, and 26 deficient on the ground of having mixed 
schools without separate offices for the sexes. .... Of these 
199 parishes, in the rural portion of my district, there were 
but 16 possessed of no school whatever.’* The Rev. C. F. 
Johnstone, who reports on the counties of Bedford and 
Huntingdon, gives a table shewing that in “219 boroughs, 
parishes, &c., inspected by him, 82 were sufficiently sup- 





* Com. of Council’s Report for 1872-73, p. 71. 
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plied, 34 need no supply, 39 were imperfectly supplied, and 
64 were without any supply, though requiring it.” Mr. 
Williams, the Inspector of Cardigan, Pembroke, and part 
of Carmarthen, reports (p. 242) of a group of 14 parishes in 
the south-west of Pembrokeshire, containing an area of about 
60 square miles and a population of about 5000, “that 13 
schools would be needed fairly to supply its wants, and yet 
it contained only one annual-grant sufficient school. There 
were a number of other schools, but they were all inefficient 
in premises or instruction, or both, and some of them were 
wretched.” 

In another group, comprising 30 parishes in the north- 
east of Pembrokeshire, containing an area of 140 square 
miles and a population of above 11,000, “there ought to 
have been 23 efficient schools, but Mr. Williams only found 
one in receipt of annual grants, and four others which were 
occasionally inspected, and were moderately efficient in re- 
spect of instruction.” The same gentleman reports on another 
group of parishes in the neighbourhood of Lampeter, “ con- 
taining an area of 180 square miles and a population of 
more than 15,000, which would require about 32 scliools, 
but in it he found only seven annual-grant schools, and six 
of these were very small, containing in the aggregate an 
average attendance of about 220” (p. 242). He sums up the 
condition of his district as follows : 

“T find that there ought to be in my district altogether about 285 
schools, containing about 320 departments under separate teachers. 
There were, I believe, in August, 1872, 130 annual-grant schools, 
containing 138 departments, under 139 certificated teachers, in 
operation. Hence there was a deficiency of about 155 schools, 
or 182 departments. When the School Boards formed had done 
all that they were intending, and when all other schools not re- 
ceiving Government grants were made efficient, which cannot be 
the case before 1875, there will still be at least a deficiency of 
about 93 schools.” 


These are statements made after the inquiries ordered by 
the Education Department had been made, in accordance 
with the requirements of the Elementary Education Act, and 
after the effect of the six months’ grace had been felt in 
all the districts mentioned. So that, notwithstanding that 
the abnormal exercise of sectarian zeal had done its work, 
we see that the mere requirements of school accommodation 
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were miserably defective. All these quotations have been 
taken, as my readers will observe, from rural districts, and 
not from large towns ; yet a writer in the Edinburgh Review 
for January 1874, who has devoted great skill and ingenuity 
in praise of the results of the Education Act, tells us that 
“the voluntary system has been weakest in the great towns, 
because there it has been unable to cope with the rapid 
aggregation of great masses of poverty.’* If their condition 
is worse than Berkshire, Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire and 
South Wales, I cannot think that there is much ground for 
exultation in the great things accomplished for National 
Education under the voluntary system. But all the facts 
which J have hitherto quoted refer simply to the amount of 
accommodation provided for children in schools which, being 
in receipt of annual grants from Government or being under 
occasional inspection, are reckoned as being efficient for the 
purposes of the Act, without considering how much use is 
made of the accommodation thus provided. 

It is hardly possible to understand the difficulties which 
in certain parts of the country prevent the regular attend- 
ance of children at school. I do not mean those difficulties 
which arise from the unwillingness of parents to lose the 
small earnings they may receive from their children being 
employed during the time they ought to be spending in 
school, nor those arising from the poverty which prevents 
their providing the fees or the necessary clothing and food 
they must have while receiving instruction, but absolute 
physical difficulties, which seem to make it even dangerous 
to the lives of the children to go to school. The Rev. D. J. 
Stewart, M.A., is the Inspector for Cambridge, Essex, Hun- 
tingdon, Norfolk and Suffolk, and in his very valuable 
Report states, on p. 157: 

“The district in which I now have to work contains the 17 
parishes of Marshland, and also stretches over a large part of the 
great level of the fens. A country which has been won from the 
waters in comparatively recent times may be expected to have 
physical peculiarities interfering considerably with attendance at 
school, and the most important of these is the absence of good 
roads. There are some parishes of which the surveyors have told 
me that for one mile of hard or stoned road there are three of tracks 





* Edinburgh Review, Jan. 1874, p. 223. 
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or ‘droves,’ which in winter or wet seasons are nearly impassable. 
A gig or a dog-cart cannot be driven along these droves in winter- 
time, and they are certainly unfit for children’s use. They are 
tracks of deep, tenacious mud. 

“The population is thinly scattered over wide areas, intersected 
in all directions with drains, which are only occasionally bridged 
over, so that the hard roads, which can be used in all seasons of 
the year, are often too circuitous to be of much practical value. 
I know two villages which are said to be about five miles apart 
in dry weather, but are twenty miles by road in winter-time. A 
school in the fens, which I see every year, is only nine miles 
from Cambridge in the middle of summer; but the road which 
I have to use in the spring is a roundabout route of about twenty 
miles. After rain, two miles of the short track cannot be used. 

“T have walked six miles and eight miles in certain parishes 
without being able to find any central positions where schools 
might be placed within tolerable distance of the mass of the 
population ; and the rector of one large parish is of opinion that 
at least five schools should be provided for the population in 
which he is interested. Last February I was in a school built 
for the convenience of an outlying hamlet in a fen parish, and 
out of 41 children present, I think it may be said that there were 
not more than a dozen whose clothes were not wet through. 
Many of these children had walked three miles to the schvol in 
the rain. 

“ Another parish lately formed extends over 5600 acres, and 
has a population of 866 persons. 

“The names of 57 children are entered on the register of the 
school ; but 27 of them live at distances varying between three 
miles and three quarters of a mile from the school, in cottages 
built in the ‘droves, which children cannot walk along for at 
least four months of the year. The rector of this parish describes 
the droves as follows: ‘Only waggons and carts can pass, and 
these with great difficulty. I have myself, when compelled to 
visit the sick, been up to my knees in mud.’ He remarks also, 
that ‘the children who are unable to attend school in the winter 
are just those who are wanted at all other times in the field.’ 

“Several of these children, if they come to school, have to 
cross wide drains by means of single planks, without any hand- 
rails, which answer for bridges in these parts. Within the last 
two years, three children have slipped off these planks and been — 
drowned. 

“ At no great distance from this parish, there is a school which 
is attended by children whose homes are in outlying isolated por- 
tions of nine distinct parishes. Out of 34 children who passed 
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through this school in the year ended 31st March, 1872, 15 had 
to walk four miles a day, and 2 of them six miles a day. Out of 
58 children who were present at all during the year ended 31st 
March, 1873, 7 had to walk six miles a day, 5 of them five miles 
a day, and 26 four miles a day. Attendance under such circum- 
stances depends on the weather. The room may be full on one 
day and empty the next.” 

Of course this is the description of an exceptional dis- 
trict, but it shews that when we speak of school accommo- 
dation being provided, it does not necessarily follow that 
instruction is being given. 

But we are aware that even in ordinary districts schools 
are very often not filled, and that the accommodation pro- 
vided is by no means a measure of the education which is 
being imparted. The returns which the Education Depart- 
ment has published prove this, as every one at all interested 
in national education knows only too well. It has been 
the standing argument in favour of the enactment of a law 
compelling attendance. The accommodation provided in 
schools receiving annual grants is 2,295,894. The number 
of children on the registers is 1,968,888,* while the average 
attendance only reached 1,336,158, only 58:1 per cent. of the 
accommodation provided. And when we come to ask how 
many of these had attended with sufficient regularity as to 
qualify them for presentation to the Inspector, we find that 
the whole number was only 1,148,253, of whom 355,547 
were infants who were not to be examined in the standards. 
How impossible it is to expect any great educational results 
under such circumstances is of course self-evident. In view 
of these facts, is it not a deplorable omission in our present 
educational code, that while compulsion can be exercised 
only by School Boards, their election has been left permis- 
sive where sufficient accommodation exists; and even 
where, from a deficiency being shewn to exist, a School 

Soard has been ordered to be elected, it is left to the free 
will of that Board whether compulsion shall be enforced or 
not? I notice that at least in one instance a School Board 
has fixed the year when compulsion is to cease at the ripe 





* This number is not given in the Blue Book. I quote it from an admirable 
pamphlet of the Rev. John Wilkinson, entitled, ‘*School Boards in Country 
Parishes.” Mr. Wilkinson states (p. 8) that he received the information on 
application from the Department. 
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age of ten years! What crime has England committed 
that a benefit freely given to Scotland, where every parish 
has its School Board, and must enforce the attendance at 
school of every child between the ages of five and thirteen, 
should be withheld from it? The Clauses 69 and 70 of the 
Scotch Act are full and explicit, and could easily be applied 
to England, with those necessary alterations which the dif- 
ferences of Scotch from English law would demand. 

Non-attendance at school and irregularity of attendance 
will never be cured until compulsion is made universal, 
and as yet one-half of England and Wales are excluded 
from this advantage. No doubt it would be advisable 
not to rely solely upon direct compulsory measures for 
the attainment of regular attendance. Indirect means are 
not to be regarded as of small importance, and again the 
Scotch Act might serve as a model for English legisla- 
tion. Clause 72 enacts that “any person who receives into 
his house as a domestic servant, or who employs as a farm 
servant, or as a worker in a mine, factory or workshop, or 
assistant in a shop, a child under thirteen who has not 
attended school regularly for at least three years between 
the age of five and thirteen, and is unable to read and write, 
and who continues such child in his employment after 
notice from the School Board of the parish or burgh, or an 
officer thereof, that he has not received elementary educa- 
tion, shall be deemed thereby to undertake the duty of a 
parent with respect to the elementary education of such 
child, so long as he remains in his employment ; and shall 
be liable to be proceeded against, and to be fined or impri- 
soned, as herein before provided in the case of a parent, 
should he grossly and without reasonable excuse fail to 
perform such duty ; but the duty of the parent shall not 
thereby be discharged or diminished, nor shall the parent 
be thereby exempted from liability to be proceeded against 
as aforesaid.” 

This is no novel suggestion: many years ago the principle 
was advocated in a pamphlet by Mr. Thomas Wrigley, of 
Bury, and the advantages were clearly pointed out of enlist- 
ing the self-interest of the parents in behalf of the education 
of their children. The object is of such general and para- 
mount importance, that nothing should be left undone 
which can help in securing the attendance of all children 
Q2 
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at school. Every one admits that the idea of compulsion 
as applied to education is no longer so distasteful to our 
legislature as it was a few years ago. I hardly think that 
any gentlemen, even after the short experience we have 
had, would be bold enough to say in the House of Commons, 
as Mr. Leatham did on the 8th of July, 1870, that “the 
principle is foreign to our tastes, habits and sentiments, and 
it will be found impracticable to apply it to the country 
at large.” It is not difficult to collect evidence from the 
Reports of the Inspectors as to the beneficent influence 
which the enforcement of compulsion has already had in 
every case where it has been put into operation. Mr. 
Kennedy (p. 97) says: “The increase of numbers in actual 
and average attendance in Manchester is highly satisfactory. 
The percentage of increase being 26°6 per cent. for scholars 
in actual attendance, and almost the same rate for their 
average attendance, viz. 26-1 per cent., seems to prove that 
the attendances must have been wonderfully regular in the 
past year.” In addition to these facts, Mr. Kennedy reports 
(p. 98), that mainly through the agency of the School Board 
200 utterly destitute children have been sent to certified 
industrial schools. Mr. Warburton (p. 202) reports an in- 
crease of 21 per cent. in average attendance in Portsmouth 
as the result of “the commendable energy” of the School 
Board. Mr. Du Port (p. 74) states that “it is estimated 
that there are not more than 50 children now in Reading 
of the elementary school age who are not in attendance at 
some school.” But the strongest evidence in favour of 
compulsion can be quoted from Stockport, where the average 
attendance has been increased 52°8 per cent., the actual 
attendance 79-9 per cent., the number on the register 70:2 
per cent.* The gradual introduction of the system is robbing 
it of all the terrors which theorists expected would attend 
its application. Mr. Leatham’s fearful pictures of policemen 
“peeping through the keyhole,” or, more awful still, “law 
being trampled under foot in the midst of tumult and blood- 
shed,” have been shewn to partake of the usual character 
of prophecies as to the results of reform in this country ; 
and yet we have had only three years’ experience of com- 
pulsion at the outside. In a few years’ time, when we have 





* School Board Chronicle, Dec. 20th, 1873. 
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become accustomed to it, children will be sent to school as 
a matter of course, without one thought of the compulsory 
law, which will have become part of the tradition of the 
land ; and as in Germany and the Scandinavian peninsula, 
and most of the Swiss Cantons, we shall see the beneficial 
fruit of legislation having moulded the habits of the people 
into a recognition of the worth of education. In a little 
pamphlet, whose value must not be measured by its size, 
the Clerk of the Sheffield School Board has published some 
“Notes on National Education in Continental Europe.” 
Mr. Moss states (p. 6) : 


“Something more has been achieved than the mere efficient 
working of compulsion. The duty of parents to attend to the 
education of their children has been thoroughly instilled into the 
minds of the people. In Prussia, people laugh at the idea of 
being compelled to send their children to school, because scarcely 
any one thinks of disregarding what he knows to be a primary 
duty.... Active, intelligent citizens are to be met with in Saxony 
who would have difficulty in giving you the merest notion of the 
working of a compulsory system of education, because they have 
never seen compulsion enforced. 

“T have been astonished, on looking at the registers of school 
attendance in some of the common schools, to note how few cases 
of absenteeism, without reasonable excuse, are recorded. One of 
the directors of a public elementary school in a populous manu- 
facturing district assured me that, out of 2500 scholars, scarcely 
a score were away without proper reasons having been given, and 
he shewed me large folio pages of the class registers with less 
than a dozen absences marked for which sufficient excuses had 
not been furnished.” 


Evidence like this can be multiplied indefinitely. After 
a few years the compulsory law will rarely be enforced, 
because all children will be at school; but for the present 
one-half of England is unprovided with School Boards, and 
therefore compulsion cannot be enforced. The first and 
most needed amendment of our present Educational Code 
is an enactment that in all places School Boards shall be 
elected, and that compulsion shall be universally enforced 
between the ages of five and thirteen years. 
sut we must not only consider the accommodation pro- 
vided and the attendance of children at school when trying 
to obtain a clear conception of what is accomplished in 
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behalf of National Education in England. Dr. Hodgson, 
in a paper which he read before the National Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science at Belfast in 1867, 
quoted the remark of one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools, that “in certain schools he could tell pretty accu- 
rately by the pupils’ faces how long they had been at school. 
The longer the period, the more stupid, vacant and expres- 
sionless the face.” When we do get children to school, we 
should see to it, that they receive proper instruction. I fear 
that at present there are not many of our elementary schools 
which can be spoken of as thoroughly efficient educational 
institutions. The results attained, as tested by the annual 
examinations, are truly miserable. Of course every one is 
by this time well acquainted with the often-quoted figures, 
that out of the 1,968,888 children upon the registers, only 
792,706 were qualified by attendance to be presented for 
examination, in addition to the 355,547 infants who had 
made the attendances, but were not old enough for individual 
examination in the standards.. To touch the 820,635 unqua- 
lified children, as well as the still larger number who have 
never even had their names on a school register, a compul- 
sory law is needed ; but it is useless and disingenuous to lay 
the blame of the small amount of knowledge gained by the 
792,706 on irregularity of attendance. These have at any rate 
made the attendances required by the New',Code, 716,951 
having been in attendance over 250 times, and the remain- 
ing 75,755 having attended over 150 times under the Half- 
time Acts, or in accordance with Article 20 b, in rural dis- 
tricts. In these cases the teachers have had every chance ; 
and yet we all know how poor is the result. I will not go 
over the ground which has been so frequently trodden by 
educational controversialists as to the small number who 
are able to pass in the sixth standard, although even Mr. 
Fitch's paper in the Fortnightly (the very ablest attack I 
have seen on the use made of the fact that only 11,296 were 
able to satisfy the examiners in the highest standard) is 
only an attempt to extenuate an acknowledged failure. 
The comparison which Mr. Mundella made in the House of 
Commons on the 18th of March, 1870, still holds good : 
“We have never yet passed 20,000 in a population of 
20,000,000 to the sixth standard in one year; whereas old 
Prussia, without her recent aggrandizement, passed nearly 
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380,000 every year.” But as these figures have been so 
often dealt with, it may be well to look at them from 
another point of view. 

In Part II. of the Appendix to the Government Report, 
a table is given shewing the percentage of children on the 
school registers at different ages from four to over fourteen. 
No table is given of the percentage of the average attend- 
ance ; but if we apply the figures given to this second class, 
we shall obtain a result approximately correct. 

The number in average attendance is 1,336,158. 

The percentage of children on the register is— 
Under 7 years of age, 37°79 ; in average attendance, 504,934 


Between 7 and 8 ... 11°75; = - 156,991 
a 8and9 ... 120; e ¥ 160,331 

s 9 and 10... 114; Es “ 152,327 

» lOandill... 993; a a 132,689 

» Illand12... 785; ss 104,888 
Above 12 ......... 9°28 ; = a 123,944 


That these estimates are nearly correct will be seen, that 
while the exact number in average attendance as given in 
the Blue Book is 1,336,158, the estimates account for 
1,336,104, a difference of only 54. 

As individual examination according to the New Code 
only begins at seven years of age, I have added all the per- 
centages below that age, and find that the infants make 
somewhat more than a third of the whole. Of their attain- 
ments of course we know nothing; but if they have been 
taught to observe, and have learned to use their fingers 
deftly, we may be satisfied with the result. If with this 
preparation they were to enter the girls’ or boys’ school, 
we might well expect that they would be fit to pass the first 
standard after a year’s training; so that all between the 
ages of seven and eight ought to be presented in that stan- 
dard, which only asks that a child should “read a short 
paragraph from a book used in the school not confined to 
words of one syllable ; should copy in manuscript character 
a line of print, and write from dictation a few common words ; 
and, finally, should be able to do sums in addition and sub- 
traction of numbers of not more than four figures, and 
know the multiplication-table as far as 6 times 12.” In 
other words, we should expect that 156,991 children would 
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be presented in the first standard. Instead of this number, 
however, the Government returns shew that 258,946 were 
presented ; and of this number 66,950 failed to pass in all 
the three subjects. 

The children between eight and nine, to the number of 
160,331, ought to be presented in the second standard ; but 
here, again, the actual number exceeds those whose age 
might have been expected to fit them for the examination, 
and 172,391 came forward, of whom 37,864 failed to pass 
in all the branches. In the two paltry elementary standards 
we find, therefore, an excess of presentations amounting to 
114,015. But when we reach the third standard we find a 
falling off of the numbers, though its requirements are still 
of the most rudimentary kind, viz. in reading : a short para- 
graph from a book more advanced than the one used in the 
second standard ; in writing: asentence slowly dictated once 
by a few words at atime from the same book ; and in arith- 
metic: long division and compound rules (money). If all 
the children between 9 and 10 were presented, there would 
have been 152,527 ; but there were only 111,453 presented, 
and of these 38,592 did not succeed in all the three subjects. 
Between ten and eleven, the number we should expect is 
132,689 ; but those presented in the fourth standard were 
only 66,925, of whom 21,705 failed. Between eleven and 
twelve, 104,888 should have been presented in the fifth stan- 
dard ; but the Covernment return gives only 36,843, and 
of these 12,520 failed. The number of children above twelve 
I have estimated at 123,944, and certainly I think it no 
exorbitant demand that they should be able to pass the sixth 
standard ; but instead, only 15,031 were presented, and of 
these 6212 could not satisfy the examiners in all three 
subjects. 

I hardly think that any additional evidence is needed to 
shew that our present plans “have failed,” to quote the 
words of the Bishop of Manchester, “to accomplish, or half 
accomplish, what they ought to have done.” 

What are the causes of this want of success? I cannot 
help thinking that to some extent we can find the cause in 
the fact that very many schools have not been established 
so much for the purpose of giving sound secular instruction, 
as for the special object of maintaining denominational in- 
fluence. It is not pleasant to find fault with those who have 
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been doing the greater part of the little educational work 
which has been done in this country, and yet I feel com- 
pelled to say that it does seem to me that the Church of 
England has established schools rather for the purpose of 
training children to become members of the Church than 
with the object of giving such knowledge as would make 
good citizens. The history of all efforts for the promotion 
of national education in England, with few exceptions, has 
followed the same course. Men with a strong desire to 
promote some scheme of true national education have set 
to work, with the small means which voluntary enthusiasm 
placed at their disposal. They have been met with obloquy 
and abuse ; they have persevered and seemed likely to suc- 
ceed. Then sectarian jealousy stepped in: it was feared 
the education of the country might fall into the hands of 
those unconnected with the Establishment, and a rival 
scheme was started. The vast resources of the Church suc- 
cessfully crushed the unsectarian efforts of unorganized phi- 
lanthropy, and then the admirers of Anglicanism point to 
its noble deeds, forgetting or ignoring the ignoble source of 
its activity. The history of the British and Foreign School 
Society and of the National School Society ; the records of 
the National Public School Association, opposed by the 
Manchester and Salford educationalists ; the recent efforts 
of the National Education League, which were immediately 
counteracted by the National Education Union, are all cases 
in point. It is hardly open to question that the ordinary 
Church schools have neglected secular for what is commonly 
called religious, but should more correctly be termed theo- 
logical subjects, to the manifest injury of their scholars, 
whose deficient intellectual cultivation prevents anything 
like an intelligent comprehension of the doctrinal instruc- 
tion offered. Of course I am aware that the Government 
now requires, under the Time-table Conscience Clause, that 
religious instruction shall only be given before or after, or 
before and after, each meeting of the school, and that the 
Cominittee of Council have enacted that at each morning 
and afternoon meeting of the school there shall be two con- 
secutive hours set apart for secular instruction. But this 
condition has been in force only since May Ist, 1871, and 
its beneficial influence has not yet had time to make itself 
clearly felt in the great majority of schools. 
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But it would be unfair to ascribe to denominationalism 
alone the failure of our present plans. I cannot help charg- 
ing upon the whole scheme of the Revised and of the New 
Code a considerable amount of the want of success which 
we deplore. The principle of paying by results is no doubt 
correct in theory, but our present system of examination in 
standards has been disastrous to the educational influence 
of our schools. It has led to a mechanical method both of 
teaching and examination, and to more or less neglect of 
intellectual training. An efficient teacher can, without 
passing beyond the mere rudiments of education, reading, 
writing and arithmetic, earn the full amount of Government 
money that can be obtained, and has no inducement, if he 
is not an enthusiastic educator, to spend upon the mental 
training of his pupil the energy which higher cultivation 
demands. 

The Rev. J. G. C. Fussell (p. 86), when speaking of the 
teaching of the so-called extra subjects, says: “They are 
practically almost optional, and seem to be regarded either 
as luxuries or as a species of reserve power for securing the 
full amount of annual grant. Very commonly the new 
teacher of a school which has suffered from previous neglect 
or other retarding influence, keeps the extra subjects alto- 
gether in abeyance until after his first inspection, with the 
avowed object of securing on that occasion a creditable pro- 
portion of passes in reading, writing and arithmetic. As far 
as the pecuniary interests of the managers and teachers are 
concerned, he may, under existing regulations, be quite right ; 
but the loss to many of the children, especially to those whose 
school life is drawing to a close, is absolute and irrevocable.” 

Mr. Kennedy (p. 101) remarks, “that while he felt how 
important for sound education is the introduction of some 
subjects beyond mere reading, dictation and arithmetic, he 
could not but find that these extra subjects, by being made 
in the Code permissive only, and not obligatory, would 
remain the chosen luxury of the few.” 

Mr. Warburton (p. 203) adopts Mr. Kennedy’s suggestions 
of substituting a certain specified number of higher subjects, 
to be selected by the school authorities, for reading and 
writing in Standards V. and VI. 

Mr. Watkins (p. 217) says: “I cannot conceal from 
myself, and must therefore report to your Lordships, that 
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the general instruction under the New Code is meagre and 
often formal ; not indeed so purely mechanical as under the 
Revised Code, but still unsatisfactory to a great degree.” 
Some of the Inspectors speak favourably of the New 
Code, but in all such cases I think their remarks shew 
that it is because its acticn has been to secure that reading, 
writing and arithmetic should be taught more thoroughly ; 
but surely, with sound and philosophical methods, this 
might be attained without narrowing the attention of the 
teacher to giving the means by which knowledge can be 
| obtained, without exercising the minds of the children in 
/ the use of these means so as to broaden the intelligence 
and open the mind. Mr. Brodie, who is so strong an advo- 
date of the Code as to assert that it is “the most liberal 
document ever issued from the Education Department in 
/ his fourteen years’ experience,” finds that he must defend 
himself from seeming to be averse to the teaching of higher 
. subjects. It is well that he does thus guard himself, as no 
doubt he would have run great danger of being so con- 
sidered. Dr. Morell, while praising the increased solidity 
| of the substructures of the educational edifice arising from 





the enforcement of the Code, thinks “it is high time that 

the attention of teachers should again be turned, with some- 

what more vigour and effort than is now ordinarily em- 

ployed, to the more intellectual side of primary instruction.” 

There seems hardly to be a difference of opinion among the 

! Inspectors that what we really need is a more efficient 

method for our teachers, and a more thorough attention to 

training the mind as contrasted with the giving of mere 
instruction. 

Unfortunately, there is also sadly too much evidence in 

the Reports of the Inspectors as to the want of power in 


the teachers themselves to give this higher training. Mr. 

Stewart (p. 154) asserts, “that the progress made by the 
! children who come to our schools would be worth more 
! than it is at present, if teachers had, on the whole, a more 


thorough knowledge of the art of teaching and the power 
of communicating some share of that art to their appren- 
tices ;” and (p. 155) he adds: “Teaching in its highest 
sense is almost extinct, and teachers seem inclined to think 
that their responsibility is even limited to training chil- 
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dren” to pass “the examination prescribed in the New Code.” 
Mr. Kennedy (p. 104) expresses his regret that the pupil- 
teachers are not so well taught as they used to be in former 
times. Mr. Bowstead (p. 48) says: “It has already been 
stated that there were last year 548 pupil-teachers in this 
district, and they form a very important element in our 
school economy. From them our future teachers will for 
the most part be recruited, and if they be ill trained and ill 
taught, we shall have our schools placed under ignorant 
and unskilful masters and mistresses. I am sorry to add 
that I do not consider them to be either so well trained or 
so well taught as they might be, though in this respect 
some improvement has taken place within the last two or 
three years.” 

It is very strange to any one familiar even to a very 
slight extent with continental schools, to see how per- 
sistently we in England adhere to our pupil-teacher system, 
as if it were a model plan, instead of being the merest 
makeshift, excusable only because we have so scanty a 
supply of efticient teachers. When Bell and Lancaster first 
used monitors, they no doubt were wise in making use of 
the only machinery for teaching they had at their disposal. 
The Minutes of Council under which our pupil-teachers 
were first introduced, no doubt improved upon the moni- 
torial system ; but that those who are considered practical 
educationalists should think that children can really teach 
those who are of their own age, or at best a few months 
younger than themselves, with real efficiency, is only to 
prove the need of what a friend of mine calls “the need of 
education in the educated classes.” Surely education is at 
once a science and an art; and till it is looked upon as 
one of the highest exercises of cultivated intelligence and © 
trained skill, we cannot hope to see our schools turning out 
well-educated scholars. One of the Inspectors of Schools, 
Mr. Jolly, very forcibly dwells upon this importantjbranch 
of educational reform, and insists upon the need of the 
Universities taking up the important work of teaching our 
future teachers how to teach. In preparing for any other 
liberal profession, a man goes through a definite educa- 
tional process. Up to a certain degree, the lawyer, the 
physician, the clergyman, all study together. When the 
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preliminary course is done, the lawyer is now expected to 
read with some barrister, or to serve as an articled clerk 
with an experienced solicitor, before he is called to the bar 
or practises himself as an attorney. The physician goes to 
the hospital, and takes his clinical courses, and hears lec- 
tures on various branches of his profession. In most Non- 
conformist denominations, a man devoting himself to the 
ministry spends some years after having finished his secular 
education in special theological studies at some divinity 
school. Clergymen of the Church of England and school- 
masters in secondary schools are not thought to need special 
training, and a pupil-teacher in a primary school begins to 
teach when he has completed his thirteenth year, whether 
he has received any previous training or not. How long 
this will still be endured in England it is of course impos- 
sible to say.* The Education Department has thought fit 
to limit the number of pupil-teachers to be employed in 
elementary schools, and will not allow more than four to 
work under the superintendence of one certificated teacher. 
But this limitation is looked upon by some of our leading 
educationalists as a grievous burden. The Manchester 
School Board has initiated a petition for its repeal; and 
when the matter was discussed at the Board, only one 
member protested against the folly. The School Board 
Chronicle reports each week that some School Boards in 
different parts of the country are giving in their adhesion 
to the prayer of the Manchester authorities, and no doubt 
we shall see in a short time that an influential deputation 
of active members of our Educational Parliaments will wait 
upon the Duke of Richmond and Lord Sandon, asking for 
permission to multiply the number of inefficient teachers 
in their schools. As it is, our certificated masters have so 
much to do in superintending their pupil-teachers, that 
they have very little time to give to actual teaching. What 





* While this article is going through the press, I have seen with much plea- 
sure that the Universities of Edinburgh and St. Andrew's intend establishing 
** Chairs of Education.” The College of Preceptors began a course of lectures 
on the Science and Art of Education in February 1873, under the guidance of 
Mr. Payne. His class has, I am glad to see, been attended by no fewer than 
eighty students. (The Science and Art of Education : an Introductory Lecture, 
by J. Payne. London: King and Co.) 
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will be their position if the Educational Department listens 
to the prayer of the reactionists, it is difficult to foretell, 
though it is easy to say that their schools will not be im- 
proved. The aim of all true school reformers will be to 
secure for every class a certificated teacher, highly educated 
and well trained himself in the art of giving instruction. 
No doubt the salary of an efficient teacher will exceed the 
wages of a pupil-teacher; but in a country which can 
spend £14,000,000 to £15,000,00 on its army, and well- 
nigh £10,000,000 on its navy, the sum of £1,299,803 
spent on National Education might be increased without 
giving even the strictest economist ground of complaint. 
The price of two ironclads would amply supply the demands 
of the educational reformer. 

Let me sum up what I have attempted to shew in the 
preceding pages. We have not sufficient accommodation for 
the children who ought to be at school; we need the esta- 
blishment of School Boards to fill even the schools which 
exist, without considering the schools which must still be 
erected to meet the national needs ; all School Boards must, 
without any option being given to them, enforce the attend- 
ance at school of children of school age, not otherwise 
receiving efficient instruction ; the New Code must be again 
revised, so as to encourage, instead of discouraging, the 
higher education of the country ; and, lastly, our teachers 
must be more efficiently trained, and their professional 
status must be raised. 

I cannot bring this review of the contents of the Report 
of the Committee of Council to a conclusion, without point- 
ing out the absolute need of a much more radical change 
than any I have yet spoken of, if we are to see England 
take such a place in educational work as befits her rank 
among civilized nations. The management of schools must 
be placed in the hands of persons chosen because they are 
known to be interested in educational affairs, and to have 
experience in the management of schools. But this can 
never become the ground on which School Board elections 
are decided, until all denominational schools cease to be 
supported by public funds, and all the sects alike are 
excluded from the opportunity of deriving any benefit 
from national funds, whether raised by taxes or by rates. 
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As long as money can be obtained which adds to the 
influence of any denomination among the many into which 
our religious world is divided, the members of that sect 
will seek to have power on the School Boards, and the 
members of all other sects will seek to oppose them ; elec- 
tions will continue to be contested, not because one candi- 
date is believed to be a better educationalist than another, 
but simply because he represents this sect, and his opponent 
another. The State, represented by the Education Depart- 
ment of the Privy Council, has ceased to inspect the theo- 
logical teaching given in schools, or to insist upon theological 
instruction being given ; but its grants go to the support of 
schools in which all kinds of theological instruction, from 
toman Catholicism to Judaism, are given. The School 
Boards may, as we see in Birmingham, exclude all theolo- 
gical teaching from Board Schools, and refuse to pay the 
fees of children attending denominational schools, however 
destitute their parents may be; but they also may, as we 
see in Manchester and Salford, pay fees with lavish hand 
to all the sectarian schools that will accept their aid. While 
such conditions exist, the Education question, both in Par- 
liament and out of it, will continue to be subordinated to 
theological divisions. It would indeed have been a happy 
thing if all men could agree in some plain religious princi- 
ples, which, being common to us all, we could all unite in 
teaching ; but experience teaches us that this is not possi- 
ble. Let, then, the subjects on which we agree be the 
subjects which shall fall under the control of our represen- 
tatives ; let these be taught at the public cost ; but let the 
earnest men and women of the various churches see to it, 
that upon them the responsibility rests of securing the 
training of their children in those doctrines which they con- 
sider essential. Religious zeal will certainly guard against 
the neglect of that which it believes to be the most impor- 
tant part. of education. In the interests both of secular and 
theological instruction, the separation of thetwo is demanded. 
For a time it will be possible to ignore the justice of 
this demand. The Government now in power have, through 
their leader, expressed their determination to uphold the 
twenty-fifth clause, which is the symbol of denominational 
as opposed to national education. For a season, therefore, it 
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is inevitable that the interests of true reform in our system 
of school management will be subordinated to sectarian 


jealousies. But in the clear light of public discussion, we 


have always seen that great principles in the long run pre- 
vail even against deep-seated prejudice and time-honoured 
bigotry. When the decision comes, it will not be by repeal 
of the twenty-fifth clause that the struggle will be decided. 
That might, perhaps, have satisfied the demands of Non- 
conformist associations if granted by the last Parliament. 
The certainty of its being maintained will compel its oppo- 
nents to aim at the overthrow of the principle of which it 
is but a minor manifestation. There was a time when 
popular agitation against the Corn-Laws might have been 
stayed by the imposition of a moderate fixed duty. Con- 
servative blindness fortunately resisted all compromise, and 
the country rejoices in the complete triumph of Free-trade 
principles. A moderate extension of the franchise would 
have for a long period delayed the agitation for complete 
household suffrage. Tory prejudice refused Mr. Gladstone's 
proposals, and, aided by malcontent Whigs, rendered Mr. 
Disraelis sweeping measure an inevitable necessity. Un- 
sectarian religious education, as at first proposed by the 
National Education League, has been rejected both by Mr. 
Forster and by Mr. Disraeli, until, compromise being no 
longer possible, the advocates of thorough education see that 
the only hope of success lies in the complete enforcement 
of the principle that State support must be given to secular 
instruction, and to secular instruction only. How long it 
will be before this principle is acknowledged by the Legisla- 
ture no one can say. If it be delayed for any length of 
time, its application may perhaps not be confined to ele- 
mentary schools alone, but may embrace the whole range 
of the relations of the State to ecclesiastical institutions. 
Temporary defeat has always been the forerunner of the 
greatest Liberal triumphs. 

S. ALFRED STEINTHAL. 

























































V.—MATERIALISM, AN UNSCIENTIFIC HABIT OF 
THOUGHT. 


Molecules. Lecture delivered before the British Association 
at Bradford. By Prof. Clerk-Maxwell. “Nature,” Sept. 
25, 1873. Macmillan and Co. 

The Conservation of Energy. By Balfour Stewart, M.A, 
LL.D., F.R.S. 2nd Edition. Henry 8. King and Co. 187+. 

Theoria Philosophie Naturalis redacta ad unicam legem 
virium in natura existentium. Auctore P. Rogerio Josepho 
Boscovich, Societatis Jesu Venetiis. 1763. 

Disquisitions relating to Matter and Spirit. By Joseph 
Priestley, LL.D., F.R.S. Birmingham. 1782. 

A Speculation touching Electric Conduction and the Nature 
of Matter. By Michael Faraday, LL.D., F.R.S. (Experi- 
mental Researches in Chemistry. Vol. II. 1844.) 

Force and Nature, Attraction and Repulsion. By C. F. 
Winslow, M.D. Macmillan and Co. 1873. 


MATERIALISM is that notion concerning matter which 
leaves no rooin for a belief in spirit. It stands in many 
minds an impassable barrier, casting over them a dark and 
chilling shadow, paralyzing all higher faith by the sugges- 
tion that there is no longer a God to love, a soul to honour, 
or a heaven to expect. 

If this dreary condition were the natural and necessary 
result of true science, we should have to submit to the 
calamity, and in our speechless sorrow trust that the faith- 
fulness. to truth which had led us into this valley of the 
shadow of death would by and by conduct us to some moun- 
tain height, where a new and now inconceivable light should 
break upon us, to repay us in some measure for the glory 
we had left behind. 

But now, as I hope to shew, this condition is not the 
result of science, but of the desertion of science. It is by a 
loyal following out of the laws of scientific thought laid 
down by Newton that we have been brought to that magni- 
ficent wealth of knowledge that we now possess under the 
name of Science. And the rigid application of these laws 
still brings us at last to the conclusion, not that matter 
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excludes spirit, but rather that it may fitly be regarded as 
spirit. The final analysis of matter resolves it into foree— 
force, subtle, mysterious in itself, invisible, as the gravitation 
which surrounds and holds us. And another step onward, 
still guided by the same laws, brings us to the conclusion 
that this force, like the force in our being, is pervaded and 
directed by an all-controlling Mind. Materialism turns out, 
then, to be an unscientific habit of thought. It consists in 
taking the vulgar, unscientific notion of the nature of matter 
—a notion into which the scientific laws of thought have 
not been carried—and grafting upon that, and interpreting 
by it, the ideas as to natural evolution and other phenomena 
of matter which modern science has so liberally given. 

It is as if people who still clung to the Mosaic account 
of creation should graft upon their unscientific notion of a 
six-days’ work by the Creator, and interpret by it a number 
of geological ideas gained from Murchison or Lyell, or as if 
they should keep the old notion, the result of the impression 
on the senses, of the flat earth, and solid sky in which the 
stars were set, and sun really rising and setting, and should 
add to this very different notions from the Newtonian theory 
of the revolutions of the planets round the sun, and the 
march of all the suns in space. 

I credit the great teachers of modern science with as 
profound a sense of the mystery of matter and its final 
resolvability into force as any that I can feel. Ido not 
know, indeed, that they present this conclusion to their 
own minds in the exact form in which I seek to work it 
out in these pages ; but hints scattered through their writ- 
ings shew that in some form or other they undoubtingly 
hold it. And I cannot acquit them of carelessness, or at 
least of inadvertence, in this, that they give to the general 
mind their own conceptions of the evolutions of matter 
which seem to make it sufficient for everything, and at the 
same time neglect to give it their own conceptions of matter 
itself, by which the other conceptions would become per- 
fectly transfigured.* 











* Let any one come with the vulgar thought of matter in his mind to such 
a passage as the following in Mr. Huxley's Protoplasm: ‘‘ It may seem a small 
thing to admit that the dull vital actions of a fungus or a foraminifer are the 
properties of their protoplasm, and are the direct results of the nature of the 
matter of which they are composed. But if, as I have endeavoured to prove to 
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Caleb Plummer allowed his poor blind daughter to go 
on in a delusion respecting the place in which she abode, 
her father and his employer. To her mind her home was 
a beautiful place, whilst it was only a shabby hole, with 
ceilings discoloured, walls blotched and bare of plaster here 
and there, iron rusting, wood rotting, paper peeling off. She 
thought her father young and vigorous, well clothed and 
prosperous, and he was old and failing, shabby and poor. 
She worshiped Tackleton as a noble, generous benefactor, 
and he was a poor mean creature. These false conceptions 
to begin with, made every conception of every event and 
object of her daily life untrue. So our scientists have 
allowed false conceptions with regard to matter to remain 
undisturbed in men’s minds, which have worked, it is true, 
in the opposite way to the delusions of the poor girl, and 
made what is essentially grand and glorious seem only poor 
and mean. 





you, their protoplasm is essentially identical with, and most readily converted 
into, that of any animal, I can discover no logical halting-place between the 
admission that such is the case, and the further concession that all vital action 
may with equal propriety be said to be the result of the molecular forces of the 
protoplasm which displays it. And if so, it must be true, in the same sense 
and to the same extent, that the thoughts to which I am now giving utterance, 
and your thoughts respecting them, are the expression of molecular changes in 
that matter of life which is the source of our other vital phenomena.” And 
what can he do, if he accepts the statement, but think that the dead solid thing 
of which he conceives as matter is thus capable of life and thought ? 

Similar must be the effects of the following passage in Dr. Tyndall's ‘‘ Scien- 
tific Use of the Imagination : ‘‘ For what are the core and essence of this hypo- 
thesis?” (of Natural Evolution). ‘‘Strip it naked, and you stand face to face 
with a notion that not alone the more ignoble forms of animalcular or animal 
life, not alone the noblest forms of the horse and lion, not alone the exquisite 
and wonderful mechanism of the human body, but that the human mind itself 
—emotion, intellect, will, and all their phenomena—were once latent in a fiery 
cloud,” i.e. in the inorganic atoms of the primeval nebula. ‘‘ But the hypothesis 
would probably go even further than this, Many who hold it would probably 
assent to the position, that at the present moment all our philosophy, all our 
poetry, all our science and all our art—Plato, Shakespeare, Newton and Raphael 
—are potential in the fires of the sun.”—P. 38. 

If a reader with the vulgar notion of matter believe this, he will believe that 
a multitude of dead, hard, solid molecules by some power of arrangement or 
organization can grow into mind and turn out genius. I do not dispute the 
doctrine of natural evolution. On the contrary, I am disposed to accept it to 
the utmost; but I feel that to teach it to the general mind in words like those 
of Mr. Huxley and Dr. Tyndall, without at the same time removing the preva- 
lent false conceptions as to the nature of matter, is to implant notions radically 
untrue intellectually, and gratuitously destructive of all high faith and hope, 
religiously. 
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I have, however, too much confidence in the honest, 
fearless love of truth of our leading scientific men, not to 
feel assured that as soon as their notice is directed to the 
inadvertence, they will hasten to rectify it. If this effort 
of mine shall appear to them serviceable in this direction, 
they will frankly accept it. If I have somewhere erred, 
they will set me right. 

My aim, then, is to shew that our final analysis of 
matter not only reveals it to be force, but also indicates to 
us the almost certain nature of that force. It is the force 
called Gravitation. Each ultimate molecule of matter is 
nothing but a point at which meet opposite lines of gravi- 
tative force that converge upon it from all infinity. The 
force, by the very laws of convergence, increases in inten- 
sity—through concentration—inversely as the,square of the 
distance. Thus, supposing at one inch distance from the 
centre, or meeting-point, a small object be attracted towards 
that centre with a force which we will call 1, at one-half an 
inch it will be attracted with four times that force, 2 x 2= 4; 
at one-fourth of an inch it will be attracted with sixteen times 
the first force, 4 x 4 = 16; at one-tenth of an inch it will 
be attracted with one hundred times the force, 10 x 10 = 
100; at the one-hundredth part of an inch it will be at- 
tracted with ten thousand times as much force ; at the one- 
thousandth part it will be attracted with a million times 
the force, 1000 x 1000 = 1,000,000; and at a millionth 
part of an inch it will be attracted with a billion times as 
much force. So that at the centre the force must to all ap- 
pearance be infinite. This attractive force, so rapidly and 
enormously increasing the nearer we get to the centre, is 
surely sufficient to explain all the phenomena of cohesion. 
The incalculable resistance which any two molecules must 
encounter when they strike against each other, centre to 
centre, is also sufficient to account for all phenomena of 
repulsion. or in such striking, two opposing forces of gra- 
witation meet exactly at the point where they are most in- 
tense, where in fact they seem infinite. We have no need 
to suppose any solid nucleus infinitely hard, since the ulti- 
mate atom, the concentrated gravitation, would present a 
point of resistance offering a greater resistance than any 
nucleus we can conceive. This conception of matter is only 
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a modification of a view first propounded in his “Theoria 
Philosophie Naturalis” by Father Boscovich, a learned Je- 
suit, Professor of Mathematics successively at Rome, Pavia 
and Milan, from 1725 to 1773. He was a friend of Pope 
Benedict XIV., and in such honour, that he was sent on a 
diplomatic mission to England by the senate of Ragusa, and 
here he became personally acquainted with some of our 
scientific men. It was the aim of Boscovich to make known 
and to expound the great doctrines of Newton to his coun- 
trymen. To these doctrines, however, he added one of his 
own, as to the nature of matter itself. He supposes, then, 
that the ultimate particles of matter are simple points in 
space, without magnitude or extension, but having extend- 
ing from them forces, now attractive, now repulsive, de- 
pending on the mutual distances of these points from one 
another.* 

I have kept the fundamental principle of this theory be- 
fore my mind for many years, until it has gradually unfolded 
itself to me—unless I utterly mistake—into a form far sim- 
pler and more scientifically accurate than that in which it 
was presented by the learned Jesuit. Yet I feel we must 
ever be grateful to him for having been the first to shew 
us where to begin the tunnel by which we can pierce the 
materialistic barrier. In Johnson’s story of Rasselas, the 
prince of Abyssinia is shut up in a valley surrounded by 
an impassable mountain barrier with overhanging rocks. 
He wishes to escape, and finds a learned companion, Imlac, 
who is willing to aid him. Taking a hint from the bur- 
rowing conies, Imlac suggests tunneling, and helps him to 








* «* Prima elementa materie mihi sunt puncta prorsus indivisibilia, et inex- 
tensa, que in immenso vacuo ita dispersa sunt, ut bina quevis a se invicém 
distent per aliquod intervallum, quod quidem indefinite augeri potest, et minui 
sed penitus evanescere non potest sine compenetratione ipsorum punctorum.” 

‘Lex autem virium est ejusmodi, ut in minimis distantiis sint repulsive, 
atque eo majores in infinitum quo distantie ipse minuuntur in infinitum, ita, 
ut pares sint extinguende curvis velocitati iterumque magne cum qua punctam 
alterum ad alterum possit accedere antequam eorum distantia evanescat : dis- 
tantiis vero auctis minuuntur ita, ut in quadam distantia perquam exigua 
evadat vis nulla: tum adhue aucta distantia mutentur in attractivas, primo 
quidem crescentes tum decrescentes, evanescentes, abeuntes in repulsivas, 
eodem pacto crescentes, deinde decrescentes, evanescentes migrantes iterum in 
attractivas, atque id per vices in distantiis plurimis, sed adhue perquam exi- 
guis, donec, ubi ad aliquanto majores distantias ventum sit, incipeant esse 
perpetuo attractive.”—Pp. 4, 5, 6. 
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discover a cave whence they may begin. They tunnel their 
way onward and upward until they come to a fissure in 
the rock which enables them to pass some way without 
obstruction. They persevere until at last they emerge on 
the other side of the mountain summit, and look down on 
the Nile wandering below. The mind of modern times is 
the prince imprisoned in the rock-bound valley of a mate- 
rialized conception of the universe. Boscovich is the Imlac 
who found the cavern from which our thought can begin in 
tunneling the barrier. I cannot help believing that Bos- 
covich’s thought, carried out with necessary modifications, 
is destined some day to revolutionize many portions of ma- 
terial science, and still more to revolutionize the whole form 
of theology. Certainly, the conception of God and his rela- 
tion to the universe and man which it suggests, is far enough 
from that of Rome; and therefore it is with a sense of 
strange irony that we read attached to the first edition of 
the “ Theoria,” printed at Venice, the licence of the Church 
to the printing of the book; the “ Riformatori” charged 
with the revision and approval by the Jnquisitor-General of 
the Holy Office of Venice, testifying that they have found 
nothing in the book contrary to the Holy Catholic faith ! 

The fundamental principle of Boscovich was set forth in 
English by Dr. Priestley in his “ Disquisitions relating to 
Matter and Spirit,” and his “ History of Discoveries relat- 
ing to Vision,” &c. In the “ Disquisitions,’ he thus ex- 
presses it: “Suppose that the Divine Being, when he 
created matter, only fixed certain centres of various attrac- 
tions and repulsions extending indefinitely in ail directions, 
the whole effect of them to be on each other,—these centres 
approaching to or receding from each other, and conse- 
quently carrying their peculiar spheres of attraction and 
repulsion along with them according to certain definite 
circumstances. All effects in which bodies are concerned, 
and of which we can be sensible by our eyes, touch, &c., 
may be resolved into attraction or repulsion.”* 

“On this hypothesis, everything is the Divine power.” 
“ Exclude the idea of Deity on my hypothesis, and every- 
thing except space necessarily vanishes with it. So that 
the Divine Being and his energy are absolutely necessary 
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to that of every other being.”* Thus Priestley in effect 
said, “ All matter is spirit ;” and when he went on to prove 
that the soul is material, he was only seeking to prove that 
the same spiritual substratum that supports the phenomena 
of matter supports also the phenomena of spirit. Priestley 
was called, and even called himself, a materialist, and yet 
he was in truth the greatest spiritualist that has ever ap- 
peared among scientific men. 

Dr. Faraday, again, set forth Boscovich’s fundamental 
principle in a lecture to the Royal Institution, repeated in 
a letter to Richard Taylor, Esq., 1844. He says: “If, in 
the ordinary view of atoms, we call the particle of matter 
away from the powers” (belonging to it), “a, and the sys- 
tem of powers or forces in and around them mm, then, on 
Boscovich’s theory, a disappears, or is a mere mathematical 
point, while in the usual notion it is a little, unchangeable, 
impenetrable piece of matter, and mm is an atmosphere of force 
grouped around it.” After arguing from the conducting pro- 
perties of the spaces between the particles of potassium that 
it must be the powers m that conduct, so also of its other 
properties in regard to light or magnetism or solidity or 
hardness or specific gravity, these must belong to it, he 
argues, in consequence of the forces i, not those of the sup- 
posed nucleus a. “But then surely m is the matter of 
potassium.” “To my mind, therefore, the @ or nucleus 
vanishes, and the substance consists of the powers or m. 
And indeed what notion can we form of the nucleus inde- 
pendent of its powers? All our perception and knowledge 
of the atom, and even our fancy, is limited to ideas of these 
powers ; what thought remains on which to hang the ima- 
gination of an @ independent of the acknowledged forces ?” 
“In such a view, all the contradictions resulting from the 
consideration of electrical insulation and conduction disap- 
pear.” “ Matter and atoms of matter will be mutually pene- 
trable.” This, he shews, will account for many chemical 
phenomena. “If we suppose an atom of oxygen and an 
atom of potassium about to combine and produce potash, 
the hypothesis of solid, unchangeable, impenetrable atoms, 
places these two particles side by side in a position easily 
because mechanically imagined and not unfrequently repre- 





* Pp. 41, 42. 
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sented ; but if these two atoms be centres of power, they will 
mutually penetrate to the very centres, thus forming one 
atom or molecule.” “The view now stated of the consti- 
tution of matter would seem to involve necessarily the con- 
clusion that matter” (ie. the force which is matter) “ fills 
all space, at least all space to which gravitation extends, 
including the sun and the solar system: for gravitation is 
a property of matter dependent on a certain force, and it 
is this force that constitutes the matter.” 

This is the exact doctrine that I wish to demonstrate 
more fully, viz. that IT IS THE FORCE OF GRAVITATION, the 
force, i.e, on which gravitation depends—THAT CONSTITUTES 
MATTER. The reader will in all probability find it very 
difficult to realize this notion, but the difficulty will arise 
chiefly from his thinking of matter only in its solid form. 
But let him remember that the solid is only one of the 
forms of matter. The hardest rocks, on the application of 
heat, pass into the liquid lava. And even lava, by the 
application of greater heat, will pass, through increased sepa- 
ration and vibration of molecules, into the form of gas or 
vapour. Sir Humphrey Davy found that the arc of electric 
flame from a powerful voltaic battery was capable of chang- 
ing the hardest substances into vapour. Mayer and Helm- 
holtz have calculated that if the earth could strike against 
a target strong enough to stop its motion, the heat generated 
by this tremendous shock would be sufficient not only to 
liquefy the whole earth, but to reduce it in great part to 
vapour. And La Place and Kant in their nebular hypothesis 
suppose that not only the whole matter now composing the 
earth and its inhabitants, but also the moon, all the planets 
and the sun, once existed diffused through enormous space 
in the form of vapour. But in truth the fact that solids can 
be changed into air or gas is most familiar to us all. The 
log of wood and the lump of coal that we pile in our grates 
are solid; yet we see them, under the influence of heat, 
combining with a portion of the air of the atmosphere, pass 
away iu the form of vapour. We see the solid ice dissolve 
into the liquid, water. We change the water in our tea- 
kettles into invisible vapour, steam. 

Now the notion that the ultimate molecules of matter are 
little solid nuclei, around which are the forces of attraction 
and repulsion that matter displays, is evidently taken from 
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matter in its solid state. The mind finds the least portion of 
a solid body perceptible by the senses to be also solid, and it 
naturally goes on in imagination conceiving less and less 
portions all solid, until it comes to some ultimate molecule 
solid also. But if we had happened to be more familiar 
with matter in its gaseous than in its solid form, we should 
have taken our conception of matter from the gaseous form, 
and should never have dreamt of its molecules as solid 
nuclei. For let us take the air of the atmosphere as a repre- 
sentative in general of matter in its gaseous form. How 
can we separate a portion of it for examination? We find 
it separated for us in a bubble of air rising, let us say, 
through a glass of water, and floating on the surface. We see 
that it appears globular, and we know by that form which it 
assumes, and by the form of the film-wall which it supports, 
that it presses out on all sides from its centre. We imitate 
the bubble by taking a hollow, elastic, transparent ball, and 
filling it with air. Yes, as we press it in any direction be- 
tween our two hands, we find that it presses out against us 
as from its centre. But what presses? An invisible some- 
thing, invisible as the gravitation around us. I suppose, 
out of all the countless millions who have looked upon the 
bubble, none have ever dreamt that there was a solid nucleus 
at its centre. None but those who have come to it with 
the foregone conclusion of a false solidian philosophy have 
ever thought of any solid nuclei at all as being in the bubble. 
All that we know of the bubble, at this stage of examina- 
tion, is, that it is a certain portion of space filled with an 
invisible something that stops motion and resists foree— 
that is, that it is force; for that which stops motion or 
causes motion is force. In the bubble, then, if we neglect 
the enveloping film, we have just one element of Faraday’s 
conception of a molecule ; we have an atmosphere of repul- 
sive force grouped around a centre. 

But let us proceed another stage in our observation of 
the bubble. We notice two bubbles on the water. They 
float on for a time as if they were nothing to each other. 
Presently they happen to approach one another, and then 
they rush suddenly together, mingle, and form one bubble. 
We watch this phenomenon again and again, and an addi- 
tion is made to our conception of the bubble. There is not 
only a force pressing ow/, as from a centre ; there is another 
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force, acting apparently at greater distances, and pressing 
or drawing in towards the centre. Two forces now go to 
our conception of the bubble—repulsion and attraction. We 
find the same phenomena of pressing out and pressing in 
with the minutest bubbles that we can perceive, and we try 
to form a conception of a molecule of air by diminishing a 
bubble in thought to the utmost. As we diminish it, the 
force pressing ovt from the centre becomes less and less in 
magnitude—the distance between the centre and the cir- 
cumference is less aud less—but the force pressing in towards 
the centre—by the law which we will suppose ourselves 
to have observed—becomes more and more intense as we 
approach the centre. So our conception of an ultimate 
molecule of air is either that of a very minute bubble—of 
course without its filmy envelope, and then we think of a 
minute elastic, not solid, portion of force pressing outward, 
and around that another more extended force pressing in- 
ward—and we have Faraday’s conception of a molecule, 
first an atmosphere of repulsive force, and then beyond that 
an atmosphere of attractive force, round a centre. Or we 
think of the bubble diminished to a mere point ; the force 
pressing outward has vanished, and there now remains only 
the force pressing towards the centre, and becoming more 
and more intense as it approaches it, and we have my own 
couception of an attractive force alone, grouped round a 
centre. Now let us try to conceive of the liquid and the 
solid as made up of these molecules of gas or air-like fluid— 
of points with atmospheres of force around them—and our 
conception of matter will, it seems to me, be both scientific 
and non-materialistic. We shall escape for ever the solidian 
superstition. 

Let us now more closely examine this theory of the nature 
of the molecule by studying more closely the force of gravi- 
tation, of which we have supposed the molecule to be formed. 
We will notice a few of our experiences of its action. A stone 
dropped from the hand is directly brought to the ground. If 
we ascend to the window of our house and drop the stone, 
still it descends to the ground. If we try the same experi- 
ment from the top of the loftiest tower or precipice, there is 
still the same result. If we ascend with the aeronaut one, 
two, three, or with Gay Lussac nearly five miles, and drop the 
stone, it still comes to the ground. We know that there is 
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no point in all the space round the earth that we could reach 
where the same effect would not take place. There is no 
point where, if we extended our arm, our muscular force 
would not be soon overcome, and our hand brought down 
towards our side. There is no point where, if we sprang 
upward with all our force, we should not be soon brought 
back towards the earth in spite of all our effort. So if, in- 
stead of dropping the stone, we threw it upwards, something 
would soon overcome that upward force, and bring the stone 
back with downward motion. Now what is it that in every 
part of the space round our earth causes these effects? Surely 
there is some force in and through all this space at every 
point which counteracts our force, and the force we can give 
any body thrown upward. Some seem to speak of gravita- 
tion in a vague way, as if it were a property of matter and 
came into existence only when two bodies were actually 
attracting one another. But since at every point in this 
space I find, or know I should find, a force which overcomes 
my force, I am entitled by all analogy of thought and lan- 
guage to say the force is there where I feel it, and where I 
should feel it. When I feel the wind driving me back at 
the corner of the street, I say the wind is there where I feel 
it. When I see clouds evidently resting on the air floating, 
it may be several miles above my head, I say the air is 
there, and I think of the air as forming a permanent atmo- 
sphere round the earth. No one ever thinks of the air as 
a force which exists only at the particular spots where it 
produces some effect, or for the time only during which it 
produces the effect. Wherever we feel a force of resistance, 
there we say that force is; so wherever we feel the force 
of attraction, there by analogy and consistency we ought to 
say it is. The force of attraction towards the earth acts in 
all the space around the earth, and therefore we must say 
the space around the earth is filled with the force of attrac- 
tion—the force called gravitation. And now, as Newton 
has shewn us, this same force which tends to bring things 
down to the earth near it, acts also as far as the moon and 
the sun ; therefore, we argue, it fills all space to the distance 
of the moon and sun. Nay, Newton tells us that there is 
a gravity towards all bodies ;* and Balfour Stewart trans- 





* ‘‘Gravitatem in corpora universa.”—Principia. 
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lates the principle, “ Every particle of the universe attracts 
every other particle with a force depending jointly upon the 
mass” (say rather the amount of force) “of the attracting and 
of the attracted particle, and varying inversely as the square 
of the distance between the two.”* That is, the force of attrac- 
tion round the earth must reach out in the universe as far 
at least as any other matter exists. But, indeed, this very 
law that the attraction varies inversely as the square of the 
distance, suggests that the force of gravity around the earth 
reaches out to infinity itself. For what does this law mean ? 
It means that if a shell like a sky of glass could exist, say 
a million of miles away from the earth’s centre on every 
side, there would of course be a certain force of gravity on 
that sky forcing it inward towards the earth. If another 
sky enclosing this were placed at two millions of miles from 
the earth’s centre, its surface would be exactly four times 
that of the former, or the square—two times two are four— 
of the distance from the centre. There would be just as 
much force of gravity on this sky as on the first, but it 
would be spread over four times the surface, and therefore 
would be four times weaker in any one point. If another 
sky enclosing these were placed at three millions of miles 
from the centre, its surface would be nine times the extent 
of the first—still the square of the distance—three times 
three are nine. But there would be the same amount of 
gravitative force pressing on it as on the first, though spread 
over nine times the same amount of surface. Now as gravity 
acts by these laws as far as we can trace it, we reasonably 
conclude that it thus acts to infinity—that if we went on 
imagining skies at equal distances for ever, we should find 
the same amount of force acting on each sky at each dis- 
tance, never diminishing in quantity, but spreading itself 
out according to this law of the square over a larger space. 
So that at countless billions of miles from the earth's surface 
there is just the same amount of force—only more diffused 
—that there is here holding us and all things to the surface. 
I scarcely know any thought which science presents to us 
more fitted to overpower the imagination and fill us with 
awe and wonder than this thought, which is given by a 
simple mathematical calculation. I feel that I am held 








* Conservation of Energy, p. 48. 
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down to the earth by a force which seems to converge upon 
me from all infinity. 

Now let us endeavour to present to our imagination this 
idea of our globe floating in space, with its atmosphere of 
force extending out to infinity. Do you say, you cannot 
imagine an atmosphere of force? But why not, as well as 
an atmosphere of air, which is made up of force, and which 
is invisible like that other force ? Do you say, you can ima- 
gine the feeling of air? Imagine, then, the feeling of the 
being pressed down by a subtle force that acts on every 
particle of your frame, and surely as easily can you conceive 
of the force gravitation as of the force air. But if your 
imagination still refuses to conceive of this atmosphere of 
viewless force, then let it conceive of it as made luminous, 
and appearing like a pale corona of northern lights stretching 
away from the earth in all directions into space. And then 
turn to the moon, and see a similar corona of gravitation 
around her extending also to infinity. See some of the 
beams of that corona touching the ocean and forcing its 
waters towards her. Place in imagination a similar corona 
round the sun, also to infinity, and embracing within it the 
earth and moon and all other planets, keeping them in their 
orbits round him. Imagine a similar corona of gravity 
around every planet and every satellite, also extending to 
infinity. Then go to the fixed stars, suns also hung in 
space, and conceive a similar luminous atmosphere of force 
around them, and reaching through immensity. Then turn 
to consider that, according to Newton, the gravity of each 
body is made up of the gravity of the particles of the body, 
and so imagine a similar corona of gravity around each par- 
ticle of matter. And in each corona imagine straight beams, 
like those of the rising sun, diverging from the body of the 
planet or sun or particle into space, or rather converging 
from space upon the body, directed towards its centre ; and 
you present by a visual image to your imagination the fact 
that gravitation in each case acts in straight lines towards 
the centre of the body. It will indeed seem wonderful, 
incomprehensible, that all these atmospheres—imagined as 
coronas—of force, acting in such countless and different di- 
rections, crossing one another in thousands of ways, should 
keep their own identity and never interfere with one another. 
But we have a wonder of precisely the same kind in the 
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waves of light which proceed from the celestial bodies. 
They too cross one another in thousands of ways, yet they 
preserve their identity, and travel on in right lines, unhin- 
dered by one another. In truth, we cannot doubt that 
the vast space, so void to our imagination, is a perfect net- 
work of forces infinitely more complicated than this net- 
work in us of brain and nerve; and that through this 
net-work there are ever running the pulses of life and 
action, a thousand thousand times more vivid than any 
that we have ever felt. 

We have then, we will suppose, taken into our minds 
the thought of this universal force of gravitation acting 
around, and towards the centre of, every mass and every par- 
ticle of matter. And now it must become obvious to us that, 
if the ultimate particle were nothing but a meeting-point 
for the lines of gravitative force, this fact alone, THIS AR- 
RANGEMENT OF GRAVITATIVE FORCE, WOULD PRODUCE REPUL- 
SION OR RESISTANCE, and would make the supposition of any 
thing besides, any central nucleus or atmosphere of repul- 
sion, unnecessary. 

Let us see how attraction passes into repulsion in the case 
of a globe like the earth. Imagine a pit or tunnel passing 
through the centre of gravity of the earth, and coming out 
again at the antipodes. We cannot help supposing all the 
lines of force meeting at the centre.* Suppose, then, a ball 
thrown into the pit from the surface. If it could keep the 
very middle of the pit, it would be carried by the gravitative 
force on this side the centre down to the centre. To that 
point it would be acted upon by what—to express direction— 
we will call attraction. At and beyond the point it would 
meet with the gravitative force, which in reference to 
its motion would be now repulsion. The ball would dash 
through the centre, and by the impulse acquired by its 
descent would ascend on the other side, continually retarded 
by the downward gravitative force, now become repulsion ; 
until at last, if we neglect the resistance of the air in the 
pit, it would reach the surface at the antipodes, when it 
would return again to the centre, again to pass it, and now 
encounter as a iorce of repulsion what was a force of attrac- 





* Remember, we use the expression, ‘‘lines of force,” to signify only the 
direction of the force, as if in lines. 
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tion before ; and so it would swing to and fro, alternately 
attracted and repelled for ever. We might suppose this to 
happen in every case, if the earth were pierced with a thou- 
sand tunnels, from every quarter of the heavens, and all 
crossing one another at the centre of gravity. From what- 
ever quarter the ball proceeded, it would be carried by the 
attractive force on one side, to the centre, and then meet 
repulsion turning it back. Now have we not here a key to 
the repulsion of molecules? Let us calmly proceed step by 
step on what we KNow. We know, then, that a gravitative 
force directs itself in straight lines towards the gravity- 
centre of every molecule, and, as I have said, there is every 
reason to believe that it continues to the centre, which is 
thus the meeting-point of the force. We know of nothing 
at the centre, either solid nucleus or atmosphere of repul- 
sion; and therefore, by the laws of scientific thought, we 
have no right to suppose anything there, waless we cannot 
account for the phenomena without such supposition. But we 
can account for the phenomena without such supposition. 
Thegravitative force on any side of a centre of gravitywould act 
as repulsive force ta any body or particle coming to the centre 
from an opposite direction. Let us now suppose two ulti- 
mate molecules, that is, two centres with their gravitative 
force around them. One centre of force with its system 
attracts the other centre with its system. The two mole- 
cules or centres rush together. The force of repulsion at 
the very centre is enormous ; the two centres then striking 
against each other meet each other's repulsion, i.e. opposite 
attractions, and rebound, again to be attracted and brought 
together. As, however, the centres are mere points, it would 
require the absence of all disturbing forces for them to strike 
each other, centre to centre. Therefore, as there are always 
the disturbing forces of gravitation acting in every direc- 
tion, it is almost certain that the centres would not strike 
against, but pass beside, each other, still encountering, though 
in a less direct manner, the repulsion of one another. They 
would return probably on the opposite side beside each other, 
describing the section of an ellipse parabola or hyperbola. 
Thus the vibrations of molecules would necessarily be in 
some degree rotary, or round one another, which would 
correspond with the speculations of Sir Humphrey Davy, 
Rankine, Ampére, and others. Sir Humphrey Davy says : 
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“Tt seems possible to account for all the phenomena of heat 
if it be supposed that in solids the particles are in a constant 
state of vibratory motion, the particles of the hottest bodies 
moving with the greatest velocity and through the greatest space ; 
that in fluids and elastic fluids, besides the vibratory motion, 
which must be conceived greatest in the last, the particles have 
a motion round their own axes with different velocity, the parti- 
cles of elastic fluids moving with the greatest quickness ; and 
that in ethereal substances the particles move round their own 
axes and separate from each other, penetrating in right lines 
through space.” * 


Ampére has shewn that magnetism is probably due to ro- 
tary currents around the molecules of the maguet.f De la 
Rive conceives that chemical attraction may be owing to the 
rotary motion of molecules.} Mr. Rankine has developed 
mathematically a theory of molecular vortices.§ Taking 
this theory of the constitution of molecules, we have no 
need to suppose the existence of anything besides what we 
know to exist, Le. gravitation acting towards and probably 
toacentre. This will account for all the phenomena of re- 
pulsion, as well as cohesion and molecular vibration. Surely, 
then, this is the most scientific theory that in the present state 
of our knowledge we can form. Surely we are following 
Newton’s great law of scientific thought in holding it: 
“ Effectuum naturalium cause non plures sunt admittendz 
quam que et verz sunt, et effectibus explicandis sufficiunt.” || 
Here we have a cause which is “vera” or known, gravitation, 
and which seems, as far as we can at present see, to suffice to 
explain the phenomena. To imagine an additional cause, 
a solid nucleus or an atmosphere of repulsion, is to imagine 
something superfluous ; and “ Natura enim simplex est et 
rerum causis superfluis non luxuriat :” Nature is simple, and 
does not luxuriate in superfluous causes.4{ Indeed, we now 
see that the common notion of matter and molecules vio- 
lates at every point Newton's great law. He says, “ Natura 
nihil agit frustra et frustra sit per plura quod fieri potest per 
panciora:” Nature does nothing in vain, and it is in vain to 





* Sir H. Davy’s Works, Vol. IT. 

t De la Rive’s Electricity, Vol. I. p. 239. t Ibid. Vol. II. p. 882. 
§ Philos. Mag., 1851 and 1855. 

|| Discussions on Philosophy, &c., by Sir Wm. Hamilton, p. 629. 

| Principia, Book iii. 
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do by more what might be done by fewer causes. But the 
common notion does suppose Nature doing by more what 
might be done by one; doing by a hypothetical solid nucleus 
and an atmosphere of repulsion around it, what might be 
done by gravitation alone. 

We have already seen how the laws of gravitation are 
sufficient to account for cohesion, without imagining any 
separate force of cohesion. The phenomena of chemical 
attraction will probably be found by and by to be explained 
by what Mr. Herbert Spencer happily calls the “rhythmic 
motion” of the molecules. When the atoms or force-centres 
of one substance oscillate in the same times of vibration, 
or exact multiples or sub-multiples of those times, the two 
sets of atoms will combine with one another. Any external 
influence on the atoms, such as heat, light or electricity, 
which increases their activity, so that the motions of one 
set are made synchronous with the motions of another set, 
therefore probably increases the tendency to chemical union, 
whilst in other cases, by giving an increased motion to 
molecules already combined, their oscillations may be made 
no longer synchronous, and so they may be shaken apart. 
There is, therefore, no necessity for supposing any special 
chemical force to effect chemical combinations. 

So also of electricity. Faraday and Professor Clerk-Max- 
well have supposed that electrical phenomena are due to 
a certain molecular tension. We may suppose that they 
are owing to the normal motion of the molecules being 
disturbed—just as the motion of Uranus was found to be 
affected by Neptune, and the ellipse or parabola which the 
molecules described may be changed in form. Or it may 
be that the forces themselves that surround and form the 
molecule may be changed in direction and intensity, and 
drawn so as to act with more power around one plane 
cutting the centre of the molecule than another. At all 
events, we are not warranted in assuming any separate force 
—electricity—until we have exhausted all hypotheses with 
gravitation alone. The imagined ether, again, I believe, 
will be found, as Newton supposed, nothing but gravitation. 
Surely there must be wave motion in the gravitative force 
similar to that imagined in the ether. When a molecule, 
say in the sun, oscillates, it is obvious that the gravitation 
which surrounds and forms the molecule must oscillate with 
VOL, XI. Ss 
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it—in time through all space. As the molecule moves to 
and fro, there must be an alternation of pressure in the 
gravitative force. Will not this alternation be sufficient to 
account for the undulations of light? The impression of 
light from the sun on our retina is due, in all probability, 
to the rapid variations of pressure upon it of the gravitation 
of the sun’s oscillating molecules. 

Thus we shall by and by probably find that there is but 
one physical force in the universe—gravitation ; that there 
is but one matter, which is also gravitation ; that gravita- 
tion is matter, and matter is gravitation. 

But how, it will be asked, is it possible, with such a 
theory of matter, to account for the different kinds of ele- 
mentary substance? If molecules are only points, meeting- 
places of force, how can there be any difference between 
one and another? We cannot suppose one larger or smaller 
than another, for they are all of the same size—that is, each 
extending from a point to infinity. How, then, can we ima- 
gine any difference which shall represent under another 
form the difference of the Daltonian atoms? There can be, 
and evidently are, different amounts or intensities of force 
grouped around or directed towards different centres, This 
is the meaning of atomic weights. -When it is said that an 
atom of hydrogen weighs one, that of carbon tivelve, that of 
nitrogen fourteen, that of oxygen sixteen, what do we mean 
but that an atom of carbon has in it twelve times the gravi- 
tative force of an atom of hydrogen—attracts the earth 
and is attracted by it with twelve times the force? And 
so of the other atoms. But what an astonishing thought 
opens on our minds at this consideration! Why, then, the 
elementary force of the universe, the gravitation or matter 
which is the substratum of all phenomena, separates itself 
into portions, and directs itself in these portions, to points 
innumerable, converging from the infinite space upon each 
infinitesimal point with the utmost precision, measuring 
the force to be directed upon each point with the most per- 
fect exactitude, so that, as Prof. Clerk-Maxwell observes, 
there is a perfect metric system in the atomic weights. 
What does this look like? Surely every one will say, It 
looks as if the all-pervading force were intelligent or directed 
by intelligence. Why does the force thus converge from 
infinity upon these points—why distribute a certain mea- 
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sured portion to each centre—to all the countless centres 
which are to form hydrogen, a measure which we call one 
—one, neither more nor less, to every hydrogen centre in 
the universe—twelve times that amount, neither more nor 
less, to every carbon particle? Why, but that the force, or 
rather the intelligence which wields the force, intends to 
form the conditions for all the phenomena of creation which 
are the orderly result and evolution from them. Thus the 
very beginnings of material existence, the very molecules 
of matter itself, speak design and intelligence which fill the 
soul with wonder. A profounder teleology dawns upon us 
which supersedes the teleology of Paley and the Bridgewater 
Treatises. We are not to conceive of matter as the mere 
clay or other dead material, and the Creator as a mechanic 
forming it into shapes, and arranging it by contrivances 
to meet certain ends. It is, in its ultimate elements, forces 
so arranged and measured as already to provide for all the 
future phenomena of the inorganic world. The design of 
all creation lies already in the molecules which are the 
seeds from which creation grows. Aud now we scarcely 
doubt. that there is similar provision in the ultimate mole- 
cules for the future organic forms of life into which they 
may pass. I accept the doctrine of Mr. Huxley, that “all 
vital action” is probably “the result of the molecular forces 
of the protoplasm which displays it.” I agree with Dr. 
Tyndall's statement, “that the human mind itself—motion, 
intellect, will, and all their phenomena—were once latent” 
in the atoms of the primeval nebula. But what does this 
doctrine amount to? That in the force which gathers round 
each force-centre and makes the molecule, there is not only 
force, there is life. This is surely what we should expect. 
As the force comes out of life—is a manifestation of life, 
the life of God—is it not likely that He who makes in every 
molecule of force a provision of force for the future evolu- 
tions of force, should make there also a provision of life for 
the future evolutions of life? This may be only another 
way of saying that God's force is in the molecule ready for 
any work which the molecule may be called upon to do. 
God's life is in the molecule ready to unfold into any amount 
of imparted life which the molecule in its combinations may 
be able to sustain. 

But here let it not be said I am deserting science, that at 
82 
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force, science must stop; it cannot lead us on to God. I 
believe this is an utter fallacy. When we come to forcee— 
the all-pervading physical force of which matter is the 
manifestation—the question arises, Can we pursue this 
physical force any further? I hold that we can. There 
is a force of which each of us is conscious in himself—a 
force directed by his will—a force by which he moves his 
limbs, and directs his thoughts, and controls his feelings. 
Now, in truth, it is the instinctive feeling of the resemblance 
of the external to this internal force that has caused us to 
call it force, ie. strength. “It is,” said Sir John Herschel, 
“our own immediate consciousness of effort when we exert 
force to put matter in motion, or to oppose and neutralize 
force, which gives us this internal conviction of power and 
causation, so far as it refers to the material world.”* Let 
us state the case, however, in terms which can admit of no 
metaphysical dispute. We are conscious of force in our 
own being, which we will call mind-force, meaning simply 
force wielded, directed by mind. In the universe we see 
force too—the world-force. It is like the mind-force in 
producing effects, in overcoming or resisting opposing force. 
Is it like the mind-force in shewing direction by a mind ? 
It surely is. The great world-force looks exactly like a 
great mind-force. It indicates a Mind as living in it, wield- 
ing it, as much as the force manifested by my friend in his 
words and actions indicates to me a mind directing that force. 
Now this, it seems to me, is a perfectly scientific argument. 
I find in my own being a cause of the direction and distri- 
bution of force, mind. Here is a “ vera causa.” I ask if the 
supposition of such a cause on a larger scale for the world- 
force will suffice to account for the effects. And the reply of 
reason is, that it will, and that no other cause which I know 
or can imagine will. I am bound, then, it seems to me, by 
the law of science to take this cause. If I say I do not 
know, I cannot know, what the cause is, I am using a mode 
of reasoning which I should use at no other step in scien- 
tific ratiocination. To say that we cannot know God because 
we have no experience of so vast a Mind, and to find no 
use in the “ vera causa”—our human mind—is as if Newton 
had said, “ I can never know whether it is gravitation indeed 





* Outlines of Astronomy, § 439. 
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which holds the planets to the sun and all the worlds in 
space to one another; for though I have had the experi- 
ence of gravitation on a small scale in bringing the stone 
to the ground, I never have had, and never can have, expe- 
rience of it on so vast a scale as the theory of universal 
gravitation would demand.” It seems to me that by the 
same kind of argument by which the astronomer applies to 
the cosmos the causes which he observes on earth—by 
which the geologist explains the distant past by the causes 
which he observes working in the present—by which Mr. 
Darwin explains the evolution of all organic forms through 
the ages by observing the causes at work modifying plants 
and animals on a small scale to-day—the argument by 
which Kirchoff and Bunsen pronounce on causes of spectro- 
scopic phenomena in the sun from observations made with 
little flames in their own laboratory—by that same kind 
of argument do we scientifically pronounce that the world- 
force is directed by Mind. For my own part, my faith gets 
to God by a nearer, and I think surer, way than science— 
by that want of my moral nature for the living God, by 
that strong tendency of my mind to believe in Him, by 
those aspirations in which my soul seems to go out towards 
Him. But, at the same time, this way of science seems to 
me also open to Him. And the existence of God appears 
to me as much a truth of science, and at all events as certain, 
as any of the great truths of science which regard regions 
that lie beyond the immediate observation of the senses. 

T. E. Poyntina. 





VL—MISCELLANIES. 


I. Reticiovus.—A Japanese Rott. 





Tue following is a description of a Japanese book-roll, exhibit- 
ing, in the form of a continuous pictorial representation, the 
progress of sinners, from the shore of death, through judgment 
and punishment. 

The first thought on a Western inspection of this terrible picture 
was, God forgive us! that it must be of Christian origin—a piec- 
torial “ Everlasting Damnation !” adapted for Japanese converts. 
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The Japanese friend to whose explanations the substance of 
the following exposition is due, states, however, that it is “a 
good picture after the way of talking amongst the Buddhist priests 
of the place where the bad people go.” He adds that the picture 
appears to him to be by a clever artist, and “ about sixty or seventy 
years old.” If so old, it has been most carefully preserved. These 
volumina are most unhandy books. 

The book consists of a strip of stout paper, 11 feet long by 
10} inches wide, attached at the left end to an ivory roller, and 
to be opened and read from right to left. It has no written 
characters, except upon the judge’s table and his scribe’s tablet. 
The designs, a series of tableaux, cover the whole of the sheet. 
The drawing is very characteristic and forcible, and, despite the 
extravagance of conception and scene, remarkably natural. Thus 
the sketches of the judge, the executioners and the sinners, are alike 
distinguished for accurate expression, although the features of 
the infernal host are often gigantic and horrible, the eyes exagge- 
rated, and the teeth and horns of supernatural number and deve- 
lopment. [None of these personages has a tail. It is very 
noticeable how the artist has maintained his intention of pre- 
senting them as ministers of an awful and terrible justice, rather 
than as “fiends.”] The colouring, although the colours them- 
selves are various and brilliant, is heavy. Relief is furnished by 
colour and outline rather than by shading ; but—perhaps inten- 
tionally—very little shadow is represented in the house of flames. 
The pictorial effect of the whole is remarkably heightened by the 
uniformly human colour, attitude and expression of the wicked, 
in spite of the supernatural horror and agony of their situations. 

The first cartoon, reading from the right, represents several 
persons of mournful and doubtful mien, dressed in grave-clothes, 
feebly finding their way with staves across a hilly tract rent with 
dark valleys, to the side of a raging, foaming torrent, over which 
snow is abundantly falling—the cold river of Death. One figure 
is seen wading across, carefully holding up his single garment. 
Some have crossed, and are climbing hesitatingly up, and peering 
over the further bank; while a larger group, already feeling 
terror growing amidst their new surroundings, are on their way 
into the unknown, but too surely anticipated, realm of their 
deserts. Here, to receive them, sits, with an arm resting on the 
cracked and leafless stem of a dead tree, a giantess, the grey-headed 
old woman of the river (San zu no Kane baba), with a formidable 
array of black and pointed teeth, enveloped (except as to her 
head, skeletonic breast and left hand) in a black winding-sheet. 
As the dead march past her, she strips off their grave-clothes, 
which she hangs on her tree. [Are these clothes what Westerns 
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would call the disguises of life and sin?] The dead are now 
naked, except the waist-cloth. Though dead, it is with a bodily 
resurrection, and with a most vivid consciousness of suffering 
and of dread foreboding. Throughout these strange pictures the 
drawing is most powerfully real, and, even to Western eyes, per- 
fectly intelligible. The dead are not ghosts, but the wicked ones, 
urged on in hopeless agony to and through certain and just 
punishment. 

The second scene is that of Trial. A gigantic chief judge 
(Emma-oh), gorgeously dressed and crowned, sits behind a table, 
on which lies a long white sheet all written over. In his right 
hand he holds a wooden tablet, on which, with knitted brow 
and awfully searching eyes, he seems to read intently. On his 
left sit two assessors, earnest and equally intent ; on his right 
a scribe, holding in either hand a writing-tablet and a writing- 
brush. He has already noted some record, and is now listening 
with the same intentness as the other members of the court. 
Beyond the scribe, to the left, is the “ Pillar of Testimony”—a 
column, on the capital of which rest two heads. One, with 
searching eyes and open, accusing mouth, is “ Seeing” (Mi ru me), 
an awful witness. The other, less active, is “Hearing” (Ki ku me), 
pale-faced and thoughtful, waiting to reveal. These two are obvi- 
ously watching, to check the completeness of the confessions of 
several wretched wicked ones, who crouch, groaning and entreat- 
ing, in front of the judge’s table. On the right of the table 
glowers a horned executioner, dark green of colour, armed with 
a huge two-handled club. The actual case before the court appears 
to be that of a kneeling woman, whose every nerve is strained to 
the utmost, and who, though exposed to a flaming charge from 
the mouth of Seeing, seems, from the set of her jaws, even yet 
to struggle to deny. Another of the accused has refused to speak, 
and is suffering torture in a pillory. In the recess behind the 
unerring ones, who tell all that has been seen and all that has 
been heard, is another dread witness, the flame-framed Mirror of 
Memory. In the present picture a red executioner holds a terror- 
stricken criminal up, to see, revealed, a farmhouse in flames, and 
the smoking torch lying close by. 

The tribunal is exhibited on a square platform of masonry, 
from which a flight of steps leads down towards the scene of the 
next illustration. 

The third picture is threefold. On the right, nearest to the 
platform of trial, another red executioner is weighing in scales a 
bewailing wretch, against a huge piece of rock, which swings 
high off the ground, forced up by that terrible weight of sin. 
On the left, a green one drags away in a car of raging flames a 
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writhing and screaming crew. Beyond, at the back of this “rue 
d'enfer,” from which it is separated by frozen mountains, lies the 
icy pit called “ Eight times cold” (Hachi kan zigoku). In the 
ice are seen struggling, with necks torn and bleeding, victims 
condemned to this punishment. 

The roll then exhibits, successively, scene after scene of in- 
creasing horror, in which red and green monsters inflict varied 
but more and more frightful pains upon the guilty. The progress 
begins by a compulsory climb over the Slope of Spears, a steep 
hill, horrid with icy spikes. Up this ascent the red “fiend” is 
seen chasing sinners with fiercest wrath, striking them from 
behind with his huge club. He has torn open the flesh down 
the back of each fleeing wretch, one of whom earns a second blow 
by a hopeless plea for mercy. Some try to escape by climbing 
a dead tree, covered though it be with frightful thorns, but there 
foul birds await them, and tear them piece by piece. Above this 
terrible hill a break opens in the black canopy of that infernal 
realm, and there shines through, as a new and exquisite torture, 
a glimpse of release in the pleasant region of delusive joy.(Tetu 
bazan), with its apparently pitying queen. Alas! as the wretched 
ones climb painfully to the top of this hill of trial, hoping for 
sweet rest, they see the vision, like a mirage, vanish and re-appear 
below, at the end of another weary struggle. 

And then they come to the Place of Torments. A horrid 
green “fiend,” with a dagger in one hand and a huge knife in 
the other, gloatingly dissects a living victim, whose feet he has 
chopped off, whose blood streams from the table, and whose 
shrieks seem audible. Another red one, yet more savage, has a 
group of the miserable sinners packed close in a great hole, upon 
which he ever shuts down again and again a huge lid of rock. 
This particular torture is enhanced by a cruel provision, namely, 
that after every third “squash” the unfortunate crushed ones 
suffer penal restoration and renewed destruction. 

Another most dreadful form of suffering consists of being 
pounded in a mortar by a terrific executioner wielding a mallet 
whose striking end is a mass of cruel spikes. 

The last design of all presents the final pit called “ Eight times 
deep,” —a vast whirlpool of lurid storm, broken by awful streams 
of blood-red lightning,—the whole scene seen through raging 
flames. On the outer edge writhe serpents ever watchful to 
prevent escape. Within, a three-headed monster, girdled with 
skulls, whirls a flaming red-hot club. Another, with a bull’s 
head, gathers the miserable ones, and thrusts them bleeding into 
a mighty cauldron that boils in the midst of fiercest fires ; while 
over this finale of horror there hang, head downwards, poor crea- 
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tures whose anguish is even there enhanced by the fear of falling 
in. Over the abyss floats a gigantic head of Seeing—that terrible 
accuser, here glaring on each tortured sinner a too lasting recol- 
lection. 
A PARALLEL PASSAGE. 
Dr. Isaac Watts on the Death of a Sinner. 


My thoughts on awful subjects dwell, 
Damnation and the dead : 

What horrors seize the guilty soul 
Upon a dying bed ! 


Lingering about these mortal shores, 
She makes a long delay ; 

Till, like a flood, with rapid force 
Death sweeps the wretch away. 


Then swift and dreadful she descends 
Down to the fiery coast, 

Amongst abominable fiends 
Herself a frightful ghost. 


There endless crowds of sinners lie, 
And darkness makes their chains, 

Tortured with keen despair they cry, 
Yet wait for fiercer pains. 


Not all their anguish and their blood 
For their old guilt atones, 

Nor the compassion of a God 
Shall hearken to their groans. 


Has so frightful a conception as this “ diabolical” elaboration 
of the main idea, the weight of sin, and the tenacity of its hold 
on poor human nature, and the need of purification by fire, grown 
up independently amongst Buddhists and Christians? Or has 
one learned from the other? Could Christians teach such les- 
sons? How could they learn them? In one respect the Heathen 
has the advantage. His longest torment has a certain end, the 
dawn of a new life of infinite aspiration. Some “Christians” 
believe their brother may go to Hell for ever! F. 8. A. 





II. PHILOSOPHICAL, 


In the question as to the origin of our knowledge, the funda- 
mental laws of logic hold an important place. Mr. Mill, in the 
first edition of his Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy, 
says (p. 417), that “if there are any inherent necessities of 
thought, these are such ;” but he declines to pronounce whether 
they are or not. In the seventh edition of his work on Logic, 
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published a year or two after, he however decides in the negative. 
“The original foundation of it” [the law of contradiction], he 
says, “I take to be, that belief and disbelief are two different 
mental states, excluding one another. This we know by the 
simplest observation of our own minds. And if we carry our 
observation outward, we find that light and darkness, sound and 
silence, &c., are distinct phenomena pointedly contrasted, and 
the one always absent when the other is present. I consider the 
maxim in question to be a generalization from all these facts.” 
With this passage in my mind, it was with great surprise that I 
read the following from the pen of Mr. Mill in the Fortnightly 
Review for January, 1873. 

“In Mr. Grote’s opinion, the proof of the axiom of contradiction, like 
that of all other axioms, is inductive. .... This is indeed hunting the 
doctrine of a priort knowledge from its last refuge: and we should be 
heartily glad if we were able to agree with My. Grote; so important 
do we deem it both to philosophy and to practice to leave nothing 
standing which countenances the notion that there is a kind of know- 
ledge independent of experience. But it seems to us that though the 
meaning of the two maxims of contradiction and excluded middle, 
like that of all other propositions expressed in general terms, is only 
understood by particular cases, those axioms stand in one respect on 
a different ground from axioms in general. The proposition that the 
affirmation and denial of the same fact cannot both be true, is at once 
assented to for this reason, that the judging one of them to be true 
and the other to be false are not two different acts of the mind, but the 
same act. We assent with like readiness to the statement that they 
cannot both be false, because the judging either to be false is the very 
same mental act with judging the other to be true. For this reason 
it seems to us that the axioms in question do not need the support of 
a gathered experience ; they have their root in a mental fact which 
makes it impossible to contravene them—a fact implied in every form of 
words which can be used to express them.”* 

A more complete surrender of an important point could not 
be desired ; and it is made the more remarkable by the candid 
acknowledgment which accompanies it, that the wishes of the 
writer ran counter to his judgment. He must have been strongly 
impressed with the force of the consideration stated, or he would 
not have expressed himself as he has done. And this I take to 
be Mr. Mill’s last utterance on the question. It is true that in 
his Auto-biography, referring to his attempt in the System of 
Logic to explain “from experience and association the peculiar 
character of what are called necessary truths,” he says that the 
success of this attempt is “still sub judice.” But this, surely, 
must have been written before the article in the Fortnightly. 

An OLp Srupent. 





* P. 43. 
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VII.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Oxford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rev. Messrs. Clayton, 
Ingham, Gambold, Hervey and Broughton, with Biographical 
Notices of others. By Rev. L. Tyerman, 8vo. Pp. 416. Lon- 
don: Hodder and Stoughton. 1873. 


THE persons whose memoirs are here given, with perhaps two 
exceptions, would not of themselves have merited distinct bio- 
graphical notice. They are notable chiefly as having been mem- 
bers of the small body who were united in religious fellowship 
with the two Wesleys and Mr. Whitefield during the Oxford life 
of those memorable men ; though the interest attaching to them 
extends beyond that assuciation. Mr. Tyerman, in the execu- 
tion of his work, so constantly keeps before himself the bearing 
of whatever he advances upon the character and proceedings 
of John Wesley and the Wesleyan system, as sometimes to 
miss the more general significance attaching to his narratives. 
The reader will find here, as in all the other productions of our 
author, a diligent attention to the collecting of facts from all pos- 
sible sources ; though the skill and taste with which they are 
handled cannot be so highly commended. A wider sympathy 
would have greatly improved the whole story ; but we are con- 
tent with what is furnished to us, inasmuch as the story would 
hardly have been selected for telling under the influence of such 
a sympathy. 

We are disposed to follow Mr. Tyerman’s guidance for a short 
time, and regard these biographies in the light they shed upon 
John Wesley and Methodism. 

Here are a number of men who were not only most intimately 
connected with Wesley at the commencement of his career, but 
who then submitted implicitly to his guidance. They formed a 
party distinguished by certain religious convictions and habits, 
which acknowledged him as its head. They adhered to their 
profession, as thus bound together, so as to separate themselves 
from the rest of the Oxford community, and willingly incur blame 
and opposition and persecution of the severest kinds. We pass 
over a series of years, throughout which Wesley appeared among 
the most prominent figures of his age, and succeeded in gathering 
round him multitudes of followers. We find him the ruler of a 
large religious body, on all of whose institutions and practices his 
own views were strongly impressed. If we except his brother 
Charles, not one of the persons who comprised the band of Oxford 
Methodists continued to be connected with him. They were not 
his followers in the establishment of what we now call Methodism. 
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It was not that they forsook religion, for they were, for the most 
part, remarkable for their religious activity. Even as to Charles 
Wesley, we have not only to give weight to his near relationship 
to John in accounting for his adherence to Methodism, but we 
have to mark the fact that this adherence became weakened as 
time went on, until at last he held himself aloof from the deve- 
lopment of the system. How came this general separation about ? 
Its immediate causes, in individual instances, were very various. 
It was not to be expected that a union formed in youth would 
continue to preserve its character among all those concerned, as 
advancing age produced alterations of disposition and circum- 
stances. But these special reasons of change will not account for 
the phenomenon as a whole. It could not have happened that 
all who were willing at the beginning to accept John Wesley as 
their chief, should have left him to pursue his course alone, unless 
that course had been a peculiarly self-assertive one. There must 
have been much in the man himself that caused him thus to 
lose the direct support of his early friends. The alienation did 
not assume the form of positive resistance, but of unwillingness 
to take the yoke which was offered. From that yoke there was 
no escape while a common work was pursued. None could con- 
tinue in close association with Mr. Wesley who strongly differed 
from him. It was not in his nature to submit to the judgment 
of others in the adoption of his plans. His rule over those who 
co-operated with him involved their entire submission to his will. 
His societies were composed only of those who made such sub- 
mission. He increased his influence, and that for good, by this 
means ; but he lowered the quality of that influence by the same 
means. The evil side of the case is seen to this day in the bondage, 
both theological and ecclesiastical, within which Methodism is 
confined. It expresses the mind and heart of a great and good 
man ; but it fails to express that freedom and fulness of truth 
which obeys the will, not of man, but of God. 

Methodism presents itself to observation as a fixed system of 
doctrine which answers to the Arminian orthodoxy of its founder. 
It has nevertheless accomplished its work more by the spiritual 
force which has animated it, than by any dogmatic teaching to 
which it was pledged. The most attractive parts of Mr. Wesley’s 
statements of his principles of action are not those which set forth 
his own religious views, but those which exhibit his sympathy 
with the sentiment of religion as common to himself and others 
who differed from him. There was a mystical element in his 
character which conveys a sense of deeper religiousness as belong- 
ing to him than any expositions of settled belief he was in the 
habit of giving. Now it is this common religious sentiment, not 
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any peculiarities of the Methodist faith, which the memoirs under 
our notice illustrate. These Oxford Methodists diverged widely 
as to religious profession. One was a High-churchman of the 
strictest type, another was an irregular Evangelist, a third was a 
devotee of Calvinism, a fourth became a Moravian Bishop. But 
these outward manifestations are as nothing in comparison with 
the one principle of religious consecration which actuated them 
all. They were joined to one another in Oxford by that mutual 
consecration. They pursued each his own path, preserving still 
the same attachment to religion, though occupying different and 
to some extent hostile positions. It is what remains of the old 
feeling and purpose which gains our admiration, not the public 
display that afterwards appeared, though at first sight the latter 
may seem most distinctive uf the persons concerned. Thus we 
could always wish it to be. This underlying foundation of desire 
after God, and trust in God, and obedience to God, is truer and 
surer than any outward structure that may be built upon it. It 
is the life within that constitutes the real religious man ; and that 
life, kindled and fed by God, turns the human belonging to us 
into divine. What remains merely human fades away in sight 
of its glory. 

We have said that Wesley had a mystical element in his reli- 
gious character; and a similar element is to be traced in the 
characters of most of the men whose lives are recorded in this 
volume. The Life which possesses for us the greatest interest 
is that of John Gambold. He was a most decided mystic ; but 
he was moreover a learned man, distinguished for general culture 
and literary taste. His poetical writings are still worthy of 
perusal. Some of the best persons we have known, in days gone 
by, were accustomed to use them to stimulate their devotional 
meditations. To him we owe the most striking account that 
exists, of John Wesley in the earliest period of his ministerial 
course. He held, for nearly ten years, the vicarage of Stanton 
Harcourt, in Oxfordshire. He then resigned his living to con- 
nect himself more closely with the Moravian church. His leav- 
ing the Establishment is remarkable, inasmuch as it was adopted 


on the purest grounds of spiritual profit. He thought he could . 


serve God better by the retirement, and he therefore sacrificed 
every other advantage to that of personal piety. In an address 
to his parishioners he said: “I do not go from you because I 
cannot live in the Church of England as an outward profession, 
or because I prefer any other form of ecclesiastical government 
before that which is by law established in this kingdom ; but the 
inducement which leads me to this change is the great concern I 
have for the attainment of a happy state of mind ; and tu compass 
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this end, no means, through the blessing of God, appear to me so 
proper as a free intercourse with those who are of the same prin- 
ciples with my own, to whom I may communicate without reserve, 
and from whom I can receive that assistance of advice and comfort 
which is necessary for a person encompassed with such infirmities 
as I am.” His public labours reflected the holiness of his private 
walk and conversation. His estimate of himself is given in the 
following lines, which he composed for his own epitaph : 


“ Ask not who ended here his span ? 
His name, reproach and praise, was—Man. 
Did no great deeds adorn his course ? 
No deed of his but shewed him worse ! 
One thing was great, which God supplied, 
He suffered human life,—and died. 
What points of knowledge did he gain ? 
That life was sacred all—and vain. 
Sacred how high? and vain how low? 
He knew not here, but died to know.” 

r. 





To Rome and Back. By the Rev. J. M. Capes, M.A. London : 
1873. 

This is a book of very rare and remarkable interest, one of a 
class which should not, and we trust will not, become numerous, 
though the effect on the readers is powerful and generally good. 
As a rule, the intellectual and spiritual wounds which any man 
has received should be, no less than his bodily wounds and 
diseases, veiled from all eyes to which he is not obliged to shew 
them : he will not let even his own gaze and thoughts dwell on 
them if he can help it, for it is dangerous work, and may make 
him morbid, effeminate and more sickly than he was before. But 
now and then the case may be so peculiar, that a man is thoroughly 
justified in saying to all, “Come and see!” and when the reve- 
lation is made from such a feeling of duty, the sufferer’s own 
manliness and reserve need not of necessity sustain any unwhole- 
some shock. 

Mr. Capes’s case is thus exceptional, and we hold that he 
has been thoroughly right in giving the history of his mental 
and spiritual conflicts during more than twenty years of his 
life. It is true he has not, so far as appears, been goaded 
into doing so by the wanton and sometimes careless attacks 
of controversialists, as was Dr. Newman when he wrote his 
* Apologia pro Vita sua;” but he has gone through an experience 
which is common to but few men. Others, probably, who tried 
to find rest and freedom from all doubt in the bosom of the 
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Church of Rome have discovered their mistake, but few have 
acted on the discovery ; those who have had the courage to con- 
fess that their great resolution was a great blunder, have been, 
in many cases, men of unstable minds—one, well known, has 
gone back a second time—or else, like Mr. Ffoulkes, have justified 
their change on reasons which, however important to the scholar, 
are not of any wide and, if we may so say, human interest. 

This book is important as the record of a special experience in 
circumstances which yet may become more general during the great 
convulsion which is now taking place. More general; for the 
question is not now, as it was some years ago, between Angli- 
canism and Rome, but between Dogmatic Religion and Rome ; 
and men in all the orthodox churches find the question forced 
upon them, whether they will face free thought, accept it, and 
let it lead them into unknown lands ; or whether they will, shrink- 
ing from that wide, dim region, take refuge in the narrow but 
imposing shelter which Rome affords. For whether the churches 
stand or fall as institutions, they will have, all but Rome, to stand 
with their doors set wide open, and little of mystery in their 
interior ; this, if they try to retain, they will only be still more 
than now weak copies of a grand original. 

Mr. Capes is, as all our readers know, a man of wide culture, 
scrupulous fairness and candour, and tender sympathy. We might 
expect to find, what we do find, the kindliest words about the 
Oxford which he left, the Rome which received him, the English 
Church which he again serves. He has seen the best sides of all. 
At Oxford he mixed, it is plain, with that intellectual set which 
ever strove, in A. H. Clough’s phrase, after “simpler living and 
higher thinking ;” he was welcomed to Rome by men who well 
knew that here was no mind to be satisfied by any but phi- 
losophical views of the religion he adopted, and he associated 
therefore with the same class of mind—so far as it exists in 

foman Colleges—to which he had been accustomed at Oxford, 
Nor can there be a doubt that the Church of England in all its 
parties is seen at its best in London now. His book, then, is 
not a popular book, in the baser sense of the word: those who 
wish to hear of the double-dealing of Romanizers, if it exists, of 
the scandals, if such there be, of the confession and of religious 
houses, must go elsewhere ; they will not find them bere. 

The plan of the book is to give, with just enough of narrative 
to connect them, certain typical conversations at turning-points 
in the writer's life, shewing how the weaknesses first of the 
Anglican, then of the Roman, system were made manifest to him. 
For the sake of consistency, as unreal names are given in other 
cases, he writes of himself under a feigned name, confessing, 
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however, “to a substantial identity between that person” and 
himself. According to the adage, “ex pede Herculem,” we feel 
not the smallest doubt of the perfect accuracy of the book, because 
the scenes and circumstances which are known to ourselves are 
so wonderfully correct. Twenty-three years have passed away 
since our own Oxford career ended, nor would it be possible to 
us to reproduce on paper types of character which were growing 
dim in our remembrance. But Mr. Capes, with more vivid 
memory, has placed them before us, so that the Oxford life of 
the past rises up as we write, and we recognize faithful transcripts 
of a state of things which is still more removed from his present 
life than from our own. We greet anew the best types of Oxford 
men, and the leading types of Oxford talk, of those days; the 
same life, the same talk which, seen on its more secular side, 
Clough sketched in his * Bothie of Tober na Voirlich,” 
“The same that one heard at common-room breakfasts, 
Or perhaps Trinity wines, about Gothic buildings,” 


and art, music and painting, and all the deeper things to which 
the then Art revival was to lead and which is actually symbolized. 
Even in details the author is most accurate—the then mode of 
speaking of Butler’s Analogy as though it were Revelation, the 
exaggerated hatred felt towards the then new “ Martyrs’ Memo- 
rial.” Therefore we can trust Mr. Capes absolutely when he gets 
on Roman ground, which he has made equally his own, and on 
which he has trodden more recently. 

He traces the steps which led him to Rome, among which were 
the shams and unrealities of Oxford, and by implication of the 
Church which Oxford represented ; and foremost among these, 
“compulsory chapels,’ when a man had to attend chapel service 
so many times a week, the times being left to himself. 


“Tf daily prayer was a good thing, it ought to have been enforced 
daily, if enforced at all. But as to the notion of doubling the amount 
of praying on some days in order to make up for its total neglect on 
others, the rule was clearly founded on a misconception of the nature 
of devotion, which only made it contemptible in the eyes of heedless 
and unprincipled young men.” ... “I am satisfied that this compul- 
sory chapel-going was one of the unsettling influences of the Oxford 
of the day, which. . . convinced me that if the church of Christ existed 
anywhere in the world, the Anglican communion had ceased to be a 
living part of it.”* 

He shews also how completely the Anglican theory broke 
down directly it was seriously assailed ; how the premisses, which 
men took for granted, must lead beyond Anglicanism ; and he 
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gives their full—we should imagine more than their full—weight, 
in the case of his own mind, to the influences of music and art 
generally. He gives a picture of a clerical meeting—again no 
caricature, but sober reality in its most comical details, and de- 
scribes the effect of the “unhappy divisions” on a mind which 
had already begun to consider Rome as one and indivisible. 
And the final difficulty, to which Rome seemed to afford the only 
solution, was at last reached. 

“One problem was alone before me ; whether or not the perpetual 
existence of an infallible guide was involved in the elementary idea 
of a doctrinal revelation. ... At last I came to the conclusion that 
the existence of an infallible and intelligible teacher is thus neces- 
sarily involved in the nature of a revelation, for that otherwise it 
would be no real revelation at all.”* 

The conclusion is one from which, as we believe, there is no 
escape, if we admit the premisses. If God has doctrinally revealed 
Himself, there must be an infallible guide, and Rome is the only 
Church which claims to be such. If, on the other hand, all that 
we know of Tim is really discovery—aided indeed by Him who 
“has made us, and not we ourselves,” our intellects, our feelings, 
our desires, as well as our bodies—but still discovery, and not 
revelation, then we not only cease to feel the need of, but cheerfully 
acquiesce in the impossibility of an infallible guide ; we continue 
to “feel after God and find Him, that He is not far from every 
one of us,” though we know Him only as an infant knows its 
mother, though we call Him by names and think of Him in 
a character which after all may be very imperfect, even while we 
are sure of two things only, His love and His perfectness. 

To the Roman system and the Roman Church in England, Mr. 
Capes pays a high tribute. He speaks, indeed, of “the fatal 
error of the Roman system, that its one aim is to keep all un- 
pleasant truths from the knowledge of laymen.” He points out 
the wretched consequences, deplored by the older Catholics them- 
selves, of introducing into England, Italian devotions, Italian 
modes of thought, Italian government ; he speaks of the difficulty 
—which distinguished Roman priests have deplored to ourselves 
—of getting for Catholic youths an education of real culture ; he 
tells of the miserable personal quarrels in which some of the 
noblest minds are involved. He shews clearly enough, though he 
names no names, that his sympathies were never with Dr. Faber 
or Archbishop Manning, but with the piety of the old-fashioned 
English Catholic, “which differed but little from that of the 
old-fashioned English Churchman” (p. 253). At the same time, 
his testimony is very strong to the sincerity, purity and personal 
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holiness of the great body of Roman ecclesiastics, regular and 
secular. And more: “ As to the popular notion that Romanism 
as existing in England is not a spiritual religion, which does not 
foster the direct intercourse of the soul with God and encou- 
rage an absolute dependence upon Him for all good things, the 
idea is too absurd for serious refutation. I have long come to 
disbelieve its claims, but I know that it is no more a mere mass 
of idolatries, superstitions and formalisms, than is the Church of 
England itself.” Perhaps, however, to some of the readers of 
this Review this may not seem a comparison which does much 
to whitewash the Chureh of Rome. 

Such being the case, then, with Mr. Capes’s view of the working 
of the Roman Church, it is not wonderful that the difficulties 
which, after a time, first presented themselves to his mind were 
purely intellectual. The one was logical. He discovered, to his 
great surprise, that the Church held that the Catholic faith, 
founded on certain historical facts, was more certain than the 
facts on which it was founded; that the conclusion of a syllogism 
is thus held to be more certain than the premisses. “ Our know- 
ledge of the truth of Christianity is only probable knowledge, 
practically certain as an historical truth, but still of the nature 
of probable certainty.” Buta Catholic was bound to hold “ that 
our belief in the word of God, given through the Catholic Church, 
is infallible, is as certain as our knowledge that the three angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right angles. It would be heresy 
to doubt it... but how in the world can the one belief be built 
upon the other?” (pp. 307, 308). The second great difficulty 
was metaphysical, and had reference to Transubstantiation. Not, 
however, the vulgar difficulty, which ought not logically to present 
itself to any one who believes in miracle, or in many received 
opinions about the nature of Jesus. ‘“ There seemed to me nothing 
more extraordinary in the belief that Omnipotence itself should 
he present in the sacramental bread and wine, than that it should 
have been present in the body and blood of Jesus eighteen hun- 
dred years ago. . . . Whether Transubstantiation be true or false, 
it is no more idolatrous than is the belief that God died upon 
the cross at Calvary” (pp. 246, 247). This was what Mr. Capes 
accepted when he joined the Church of Rome, and he was only 
led to reject the doctrine from “ metaphysical or ontological diffi- 
culties” respecting it. But for this we must refer the reader to 
the book itself; it is impossible to condense, without great ob- 
scurity, a statement of a difficulty which is by the very nature of 
the case extremely subtle. 

When once these purely intellectual doubts were admitted, 
others followed respecting confession—not the ordinary ones, 
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for as a rule Mr. Capes wholly trusts the zeal and purity of Roman 
priests—but on the modern practice, which is a “ perversion of 
the real doctrine of Rome” (p. 325); on indulgences—again not 
the popular and mistaken ones—and on other points of detail. 
Rome dropped away from her proselyte, and left him alone in 
“an everlasting face to face with God,” and with no faith but 
that in Him which in the darkest hour never failed. 

He felt that, for a time at least, no communion with any Church 
was possible. Yet he was “neither scared, nor made utterly 
miserable, nor even lonely to any intolerable degree. From my 
youth up,” he says, “my desire for religious communion with 
others always sprang from my consciousness of my communion 
with God. Idid not desire religious or formal ecclesiastical com- 
munion in order that it might lead me to God” (p. 358). 

Yet after a time he found that he could again call himself a 
member of, and even minister in, that “marvellous anomaly 
which we now call the Church of England” (p. 371), in which 
men of such various and even opposite and contradictory beliefs 
“can agree to worship God in the same services, employing the 
labours of the same clergy, and within the walls of the same 
venerable buildings” (pp. 372, 373). The supremacy of Parlia- 
ment, the connection between Church and State, the old-fashioned 
Churchmanship of a non-dogmatic age, commends itself to one 
who has ceased to seek for the ideal Church of God, and is con- 
tent with an “institution through which the English people, 
speaking through a Parliamentary majority, repeats Sunday after 
Sunday, and day after day, its own interpretations of the Bible, 
and its hopes of an eternal life to come” (p. 383). 

Men’s minds are very different, and the position taken by one 
man, or held by him, is often scarce intelligible to another. And 
in the religious questions of the day there is no course, there is 
even no station, which it is quite easy to take or to hold. We 
confess that it appears at times to us extremely difficult for one 
in orders in the English Church, whose mind is open to modern 
thought, and whose convictions are those of modern scholars, to 
continue still to minister in it, even though it speaks, as Dr. 
Newman said long since, “ with the stammering lips of ambiguous 
formularies.” At other times it seems still more difficult to leave 
the home in which our deepest convictions had their birth, 
especially when we realize that under no conceivable circumstances 
could any other dogmatic church be the refuge, and that the 
mind has perhaps received a certain doctrinal taint or flayour 
from which it never could be, even if we wished it, free. 


“Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem 
Testa diu,” 
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The ethics of Conformity, again, from a Nonconformist point, 
must be too familiar to our readers to need any words here. But, 
even after reading Mr. Capes’s book, it seems to us an extremely 
puzzling thing that any one who has once left the Church of 
England should come back to it again on the terms on which he 
has done so; and no doubt it will seem still stranger to many 
of our readers than it does to ourselves. One thing is clear, 
that the Church of England has once more among its members 
an honest and fearless thinker, who will do all he can to widen 
the bounds of thought in the “institution” he prefers. And 
whether he gains or not, the institution is a gainer by his mem- 
bership. 

When Mr. Capes gives us incidentally his own views on 
collateral subjects, they are usually such as on the whole com- 
mend themselves to us. On the subject of the life after death, 
on which he has lately published a paper in the Contempo 
rary Review, there are here also most interesting remarks at 
pp. 173—175. There is, however, one singular phrase, which 
must be, we take it, a slip of the pen, “the nature of the next 
life as an organic continuance of our present existence.” What 
may be the nature of life which has laid’aside all the organs 
through which it has hitherto worked and manifested itself, we 
cannot tell, however fully we aceept Butler's argument that the 
simultaneous deposition of the particles of our frame tells no 
more against the continuance of personal identity and of life than 
does the gradual deposition of the same particles till all are 
changed ; but the life after death can scarcely be spoken of as 
an organie continuance till we ave more certain of the organa 
through which the undying life acts. 

To discuss this, however, and to suggest a possible interpreta 
tion of the words “spiritual body,” which may be that hinted 
at in the text under the word organic, would take us too far and 
too long. The Editor has given us but a limited space, already 
perhaps exceeded. But we hope that we have said enough to 
induce all readers to study for themselves this most suggestive 
little book. 

C, Keoan Pavt. 


Douze Sermons de A, Reville, Ancien Pasteur de 1 Eglise Re- 
formée Wallonne de Rotterduin. Avec le Portrait de P Auteur. 
Rotterdam. 1874. 

A parting gift from M. Reville to his late congregation of the 

Walloor Church at Rotterdam. The larger congregation to whom 

the sermons are now addressed will doubtless join with those 
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who heard the spoken words in lamenting the author's retirement 
from the pulpit, tempered as any such regret must needs be by 
proofs since afforded in our own Review and elsewhere that M. 
Réville has no mind to subside into mental inactivity. Our more 
immediate English readers may be reminded of more than one 
reason for ready sympathy in the loss and the compensation both. 

The titles of the sermons correctly describe their subjects, but 
the sermons themselves must be consulted for knowledge of the 
way in which the subjects are worked out. (1) The Affirmations 
of Jesus; (2) The Ascension; (3) The Honest Man; (4) The 
Baptism of Jesus ; (5) The ‘Two Extremes ; (6) The Religion of 
Infancy ; (7) The Religion of Youth ; (8) The Religion of Matu- 
rity; (9) The Religion of Old Age; (10) The Son of Man; 
(11) Thoughts on Things Above; (12) The Anointing of Be- 
thany—here is ample variety ; but all lead up to a common point. 

That common point seems to us to be the progressive develop- 
ment of truth. Negative criticism is destructively useful, but 
otherwise valueless. Negation “pure and simple” leads to no 
result. What advantageth it you, for example, to rise above 
sacerdotalism and tradition, if you have nothing to put in their 
place? Humanity craves for religion ; you cannot satisfy it with 
emptiness. It asks for bread; in vain do you offer it a stone. 
The negations of Jesus were but the necessary reverse of his 
aflirmations. The Priest set up his pretensions to possession 
of the keys of the heavenly kingdom—Jesus affirmed against him 
that every man may have intercourse, immediate and direct, with 
God as his Heavenly Father. The Scribe asked, not what is true ? 
but what has come down to us from the Fathers !—Jesus affirmed 
against him, “The past has done its work, let us do ours ;” tra- 
dition thus becoming a fountain of light and a point of depar- 
ture towards the yet unknown. The Sage discoursed of a religion 
of calculation, politic, artificial—and against him Jesus affirmed 
the natural religion of the human conscience, free and spontaneous. 

A system of philosophy, thinks M. Réville, never grows into 
a religion; but a religion may in a certain sense freeze into a 
philosophy. The one is a product of the cultivated understand- 
ing and the sharpened reason, addressed to the few ; the other is 
a product of the emotional nature and the heart, addressed to the 
many. The marvellous, the supernatural, the contradictory, at 
which the fastidious reason stands aghast, belong to the first age 
of a religion. As the understanding becomes enlarged and en- 
lightened, traditional and symbolic forms are cast away; and 
incredible things, inadmissible elsewhere, are no longer held to 
be receivable into religion. But here comes the crucial question. 
Is it therefore imperative to cut advift from the grend religious 
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brotherhood? Must an eternal farewell be bidden to the joys, 
consolations and strength which the religious life has given ? 
The body docs not rise—must then the hope of a better life be 
renounced? The blood of Christ has wrought no change in the 
Divine purpose for man—must then a glad trust in Divine mercy 
be abandoned? The Bible was not written by miraculously-guided 
pens——must then the benefits which its full and frequent study 
brings be flung away ? 

How these and other kindred questions are solved, the sermons 
themselves must tell. We heartily commend them to those of 
our readers who can comfortably read the language in which they 
are written. For others, we can but hope that they may find a 
fitting English version. The translation will not be easy, and 
will need a skilful hand. No hand could be found more skilful 
than that to which English readers are already indebted for their 
knowledge of M. Réville’s “ History of the Doctrine of the Deity 
of Jesus Christ.” W. J. L. 


Dutcu THEo.ocy. 


Tiele’s “ Comparative History of Ancient Religions,” * the first 
volume of which was completed towards the end of 1872, is io 
embrace all the ancient or national religions of every age, but 
not the universal or proselytizing religions—Buddhism, Chris- 
tianity and Islam. The term “ancient,” therefore, as applied to 
religions, is not used in a strictly chronological sense. The present 
volume deals with the Egyptian and Mesopotamian (Babylonian, 
Assyrian, Phoenician and Israelite) religions ; and it is with the 
utmost regret that we receive the announcement that the publishers 
do not at present see their way to bringing out its two successors, 
which were to have embraced respectively the Aryan (Hindu, 
Greek, Roman, German, &c.), and the Chinese, Turanian, abori- 
ginal American, Polynesian and African religions. In his treat- 
ment of the Egyptian religions (pp. 15—265), Tiele first gives 
us an account of the two great primitive factors of the religious 
life of Egypt, viz. the religion of Thinis-Abydos (Osiris, Set, Isis, 
Nephtys, Thot, &e. &c.), and that of Heliopolis (Ra, Tum, Chem, 
&c.), and then traces the historical development of religion through 
the old, the middle and the new kingdoms, and finally down to 
the time of the Persian supremacy. It is impossible here to 
give even the most imperfect sketch of this development, which 





* Vergelijkende Geschiedenis der Oude Godsdiensten. Door C. P. Tiele. 
a cao De Egyptische en Mesopotamische Godsdiensten. Amsterdam. 
869—1872. 
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derives an intense and varied interest from the extreme beauty 
of some of the hymns, from the curious foreshadowings of Chris- 
tian art and legend, and from the double movement towards 
monotheism on the one hand, under Semitic influence, exalting 
one god to the exclusion of all the rest, and on the other hand 
following the bent of the national disposition, and making the 
gods flow into one another in such a way as to substitute a kind 
of pantheistic monotheism with an infinite variety of symbols 
for the ancient polytheism. We must pass entirely unnoticed 
the very interesting sections on the Assyrian, Babylonian and 
Pheenician religions (pp. 273—522), in order to leave room for 
one or two remarks on the section which deals with Israel 
(pp. 524—797). Tiele is here an acknowledged disciple of 
Kuenen, but treats his subject with considerable independence 
and originality, while the side from which he approaches it gives 
it a fresh interest in his hands. We looked with some eagerness 
to see whether Tiele would give a more satisfactory account than 
his master had done of the rather sudden transition which his 
scheme supposes, from a sort of heathen Yahvel-worship to the 
religion of Amos and Hosea, and of the connected problem of the 
exact relations of Baal and Yahveli-worship under Ahab and 
Jezebel. In his twofold capacity of an independent follower of 
Kuenen and a comparative historian, Tiele seemed just the man 
to give us what we wanted, but we must confess to having been 
disappointed ; and though a renewed study of both Kuenen and 
Tiele may shew us the way out of the difficulty, it seems to us 
at present the Achilles’-heel of their system ; nor has Tiele done 
much to strengthen the position he has made his own. It is other- 
wise with a second point of interest upon which light might be ex- 
pected from a comparative view of Yahvism and the related forms 
of religion, viz. the origin of the worship of Yahveh. Colenso’s 
well-known theory that Yahveh is Iao (the Adonis of Byblus, or 
Syro-Pheenician Baal), and that Yahvism was introduced to the 
Israelites from the north after their settlement in Palestine, has 
always seemed eminently unsatisfactory. Tiele appears to us to 
have completely refuted it. He shews that Yahveh and Iao have 
nothing in common, and that Yahvism came-from the south, not 
from the north. Ultimately, indeed, Yahveh and Iao are both 
identical with the Assyrian Hia, but this remote ancestry has 
nothing to do with the historical relations or characteristics of the 
two deities. Tiele’s own theory that Yahveh was a Kenite god 
seems in accordance with many curious phenomena, and at any rate 
deserves the preference over Colenso’s. In a short concluding 
section of great interest (pp. 800—806), Tiele tabulates his main 
results, and shews the three successive formations of the theo- 
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cratic religions: Ist, the supremacy of the mother-deities ; 2nd, 
the supremacy of the male principle as Creator, wnited in wedlock 
to the mother-goddess ; 3rd, the supremacy of the national god 
as King, while the female principle falls into the back-ground 
and disappears. 

Shortly after the completion of the volume just noticed, Dr. 
Ticle was appointed Professor at the Remonstrant Seminary, then 
just removed from Amsterdam to Leiden ; and in that capacity 
he delivered an inaugural address on the place of the religions of 
savages in religious history.* He states concisely and powerfully 
the arguments in favour of the “degeneration” theory, but himself 
adopts the “development” theory, relying chiefly upon the fact, 
that while all civilized peoples have “survivals” in their religious 
practices which cannot be explained by their present philosophy 
or belief, and derive their whole meaning from a lower stage of 
culture and religion, the savage, on the other hand, is thoroughly 
consistent. All his practices can be brought into connection 
with his philosophy of life, and we are never compelled to look 
for the explanation of what he does in some higher phase of 
culture. ‘Thus there are no ‘‘survivals” in the savage’s religion, 
and it must therefore be looked upon as an early link in a chain 
of development, not as a late link in a chain of degeneration. It 
is gratifying to find how high a place is assigned to our country- 
men, Lubbock and Tylor, by a scholar who is equally at home 
in Germany, France and England. 

The same author has published in a recent number of the 
Theologisch Tijdschrift, the opening lecture of his course on 
Ancient Religions.t In speaking of what is known as “com- 
parative mythology,” the author says, “I will not make light of 
these studies and say that they are useless, though certainly this 
youngest child of our science seems to a certain extent to be her 
spoilt child too, for whose sake the rest are sometimes unfairly 
neglected.” By all means let us know that Zeus was originally 
the “clear heaven,” but let us not suppose that when we have 
ascertained this fact we are fully acquainted with Homer's zarijo 
aivoowy re Oey re, and may rest content. The following sentence 
may derive some interest for us from the recent publication of 
the ‘ Gospel History, &c., critically examined,” which has excited 
some little attention: “I do not suppose there is now a single 
competent scholar who would seriously attempt to merge the 


De Plaats van de Godsdiensten der Natuurvolken in de Godsdienstgeschie- 
denis, Ke. Dr. C. P. Tiele. Amsterdam, 1873. 


+ Over de Geschiedenis der Oude Godsdiensten, Haar Methode, Geest en 
Belang. Theologisch Tijdschrift, 7 Jaargang, 573 sqq. 
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history of Jesus in a solar myth, though no doubt the legends 
with which the description of the Master’s life is interwoven 
have their roots in mythology. These crack-brained systems only 
drag out a feeble existence in the lowest strata of literature.” 

Tiele’s is not the only recent professorial appointment of inte- 
rest. As Professor of Oriental Languages, &c., at the Atheneum 
of Amsterdam, Dr. Oort delivered an inaugural address on the 
present position of the study of Israelite Antiquities.* His severe 
criticism of Ewald will perhaps be read with interest. 

“ His colossal learning and extraordinary acuteness certainly need 
no testimony from me. But the fact that his prejudices are exceed- 
ingly strong, and that he rides a number of hobbies from which it is 
difficult to unseat him, is equally notorious. Thus in his History of 
Isracl he starts from a general view of the people and the course of 
its history, which serves as a framework into which all the phenomena 
must fit. Ewald’s thoughts usually move in exalted spheres. Lofty 
ideas concerning Israel’s sublime vocation and the way in which it 
was to be realized ever float before his mind, and from them the suc- 
cessive periods of history receive their peculiar light. Such a method 
of treatment has, unquestionably, great advantages. It makes the 
history an organic whole, gives life to the representation and interest 
to the succession of events. But such a synthetic treatment must be 
preceded by a severe analysis of the phenomena, or, in other words, 
this conception of the course of history must be true. This is just 
where Ewald’s system fails.” 

Ewald, with that combined courtesy and conclusiveness which 
constitute the peculiar charm of his controversial style, answers 
in the Gottingische gelehrten Anzeiger,t that Dr. Oort knows 
nothing of his subject, attributes to that prejudice which blinds 
his own eyes views which he is utterly incapable of understand- 
ing, and belongs to a school which “has already done too much 
to empty the Church and weaken all true religion.” This of 
course is conclusive. 

As Professor of Theology at Groningen, Van Bell delivered an 
inaugural address on the Characteristics of Modern, or, as he 
prefers to call it, “Independent” Theology.{ The differentia 
of “ Modern Theology” is found by Van Bell in its close connec- 
tion with anthropology in its widest sense. The philosophical 
labours of Kant, and the results of comparative philology, history, 
&ec., drive us to our negations, though in point of fact “our 
negations are but the application of positive views.” Our positive 


* De Tecenwoordige Toestand der Israélitische Oudheidkunde. Dr. H. Oort. 
Leiden. 1873. : 

+ 1873. Pp. 1237 sqq. 
t+ Het Karakter der Onafhankelijke Theologie, &e, Door Dr. F. W. B. van 
Bell. Groningen. 1872 
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teaching, too, is supported and guided by anthropology. The 
history of religion is a matter of pure science ; but if we include 
under “science” nothing which the comparing, separating and 
connecting intellect alone cannot master, nothing which is not 
based on observation by the senses, then the question of the 
permanent value of religion must be withdrawn, together with 
all questions of ethics and esthetics, from the sphere of science. 
The very fixing of a limit to our scientific knowledge implies 
that there is something beyond that limit ; but to the purely sci- 
entific man, as such, we can never do more than prove that even 
on his own field there is a something of which he has not given 
a satisfactory account, and that outside his field there is something 
of which he cannot tell us anything. Whether we can go beyond 
this boundary and establish the permanent value and reality of 
religious faith, not indeed as a matter of science in the narrow 
sense, but as a fact indicated and led up to by science and esta 
blished by other witnesses than physical observation and scientific 
intellect, depends precisely upon whether we admit any other 
witnesses. “In one word, our conviction of the abiding right 
of religion has its ultimate, its deepest foundation in the one 
bulwark impregnable by scepticism—belief in ourselves.” 

Two pamphlets by Professor Kuenen, each a model in its way, 
deserve a longer notice than we can give them. “The Five Books 
of Moses”* is a lecture, delivered at Haarlem in 1870 and pub- 
lished in 1872, in which the author explains, in a popular but 
thoroughly scholarly style, the present position of the criticism 
of the Pentateuch, and his own views as to its composition. He 
traces, in connection with the main features of the history of the 
Israelites, the proclamation of the Ten Commandments—the germ 
of the whole Pentateuch—by Moses in the wilderness, the gra- 
dual formation of the Yahvistic narratives by the historical labours 
of the Prophets, the consolidation and extension of both law and 
history by the Deuteronomist (passing from the purely prophetic 
to the priestly-prophetic view of the subject-matter, and forming 
the second edition of the Pentateuch), and finally the purely 
priestly view of history and legislation (Elohistic narrative and 
Levitical legislation), which was finally united by Ezra with the 
Deuteronomist’s work to form the third and last edition of the 
Pentateuch, coinciding essentially with the work as we have it 
now. A careful examination of the spirit and character of the 
several works into which the Pentateuch is thus divided, shews 
strong internal evidence in favour of the author’s hypothesis. 





* De Vijf Boeken van Mozes, Eene Voorlezing van A. Kuenen. Hoogleeraar 
te Leiden: Engels. 1872. 
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It is interesting to see that Kuenen, who, while building upon 
the foundation laid by others, has nevertheless broken more com- 
pletely than almost any other scholar, not only with ecclesiastical, 
but with critical tradition in his view of the Pentateuch, still 
looks upon the Ten Commandments (in the shorter form of course) 
as the germ of the Mosaic legislation, and as essentially the work 
of Moses. This lecture, valuable as it is, cannot of course, from 
its very nature, supply what is so much needed, viz. a complete 
exposition and defence of Kuenen’s views of the criticism of the 
Pentateuch.—The “ Genealogy of the Masoretic Text of the Old 
Testament,” * read before the Royal Academy of Sciences, deals 
with a curious hypothesis of Professor de Lagarde, founded on 
an Arabie MS. at Leiden, that the Jews of the second century 
intentionally altered the ages of the patriarchs at the time of 
the birth of their sons, in Gen. v. and xi., in accordance with the 
exigencies of their anti-christian polemic. According to this tra- 
dition or hypothesis, the figures given in the LXX. are the ori- 
ginal ones, and were altered by the refugees from Bether (the 
last refuge of Bar-cochba) in 135 A.D. on account of the support 
they gave, when taken in connection with a current prophecy 
that the Messiah was to come in the year 5500 of the creation, 
to the Christians. This hypothesis Kuenen examines minutely, 
and with a patient thoroughness almost petuliar to himself shews 
that there is no reason to suppose that the prophecy in question 
existed in the second century; that there is strong reason to 
believe that it cow/d not have existed then; that if it had existed 
it could have drawn no decisive support from the figures of the 
LXX.; that if it could have been supported by them, the sup- 
posed alterations would have given the Christians a more powerful 
weapon than that of which they deprived them, and could not 
therefore have been made with a controversial object ; and, finally, 
that the figures of the Masoretic text were certainly known in 
the first century of the Christian era, and presumably much 
earlier, and cannot therefore have been invented in the second 
century. Were it not for the variety of interesting and valuable 
results incidentally obtained by Kuenen in these researches, we 
should be almost inclined to think his Jabour in overthrowing 
De Lagarde’s hypothesis disproportionately great ; but, at any 
rate, the work is done so thoroughly that it will net need doing 
again, and it is refreshing to meet with anything final on the 
field of biblical criticism. Kuenen takes a hopeful view of the 
ultimate solution of the problem respecting the mutual relations 


* De Stamboom van den Masoretischen Text des O. Testaments. Door A. 
Kuenen. Van der Post. 1873. 
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of the Masoretic, the Samaritan and the LXX. texts, though he 
does not profess to have found the answer himself, and does not 
believe that any one else has yet done so. 

In 1870, Scholten published a book on the Gospel according 
to Luke,* in which he astonished his readers by arguing (pp. 428 
—467) that the Acts of the Apostles was not intended to har- 
monize the schools of Jewish and Pauline Christianity, but rather 
to glorify the apostolate of Paul, and shew its superiority and its 
triumph over that of the Twelve. From this untenable position 
Scholten has now retreated,t and shews that the identity of the 
authorship of the third Gospel and the Acts, from which he 
formerly considered their identity of tendency a necessary deduc- 
tion, itself rests upon insufficient grounds. Scholten now believes 
that the original Luke was interpolated by the author of Acts, 
who added chaps. i. 5—ii. 52, and other passages which are not 
in harmony with the marked Paulinism of the Gospel generally. 
It is remarkable that the similarity of style between the Acts 
and the third Gospel is much stronger in these passages than 
elsewhere. There can be no doubt that by these modifications 
Scholten has greatly strengthened and improved his position, 
and they are, moreover, curiously confirmed by the contempora- 
neous but independent researches of Wittichen in Hilgenteld’s 
Zeitschrift.t 

Paiuie H. Wickstrep. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The “Congregational Lecture” for 1873,§ written (but not 
delivered) by Mr. Rogers, is a defence of the Inspiration of the 
Bible, the effect of which is weakened by the tone of advocacy 
that runs through the whole of it. Instead of being permitted 
tv accompany the researches of an investigator who candidly 
confesses that he sometimes meets with difficulties, the reader 
has always to listen to a partizan who treats the subject as though 
there could be no doubt upon it in an unprejudiced mind, and 
is constantly refuting an imaginary epponent. We always hear 
the special-pleading of a counsel, and never the impartial sum- 

* Het Paulinisch Evangelie, Kc. Leiden. 187Q. 

+ Is de Derde Evangelist de Schrijver van het Boek der Handelingen ? 
Critisch Ouderzock door J. H. Scholten, &e. Leiden. 1873. 

t Die Composition der Lucas-evangelium, Zeitsch., &c. Pp. 499—522. 
1873. 

§ The Superhuman Origin of the Bible inferred from Itself. The Congre- 
gational Lecture for 1873. By Henry Rogers. London : Hodder and Stoughton, 
1874, 
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ming-up of a judge. He does not state in so many words what 
the view he combats is; but it appears to be such as that 
expressed by Bishop Colenso, when he says, “that so far from 
being in every line and letter infallibly true, the Bible, with all 
its divine lessons, is yet a human book,—a collection of ancient 
writings by fallible men, and full of human errors, mistakes, 
contradictions and inconsistencies.” It would be quite in vain 
to hope for so clear a statement as this from Mr. Rogers, either 
as to what he advocates or as to what he denies. We deplore 
the absence from his work of definitions of the principal terms he 
employs, and even note an apparent deficiency in the author’s owi 
mind of any clear conception of some of them. We are not told 
what he means by “superhuman origin of the Bible,” except that 
“it is not such a book as man would have made if he could, or 
could have made if he would.” He declines to pledge himself 
to verbal or plenary inspiration, yet frequently uses language that 
seems inconsistent with anything less than these doctrines. He 
perpetually changes his ground: commencing a chapter with 
assertions about the characteristics of the Bible as a whole, he 
goes on to dwell on the peculiarities of Christ and Christianity, 
and in the next chapter continues the argument by contrasting 
the Old and New Testaments, and urging that the latter could 
not be the work of Jews. Points are quietly taken for granted 
as to which a difference of opinion is known to prevail, such as, 
that the Bible “everywhere maintains the doctrine of a sublime, 
elevated, uncompromising monotheism ;”* that the Old Testa- 
ment contains prophecies fulfilled in the history of Jesus ;+ that 
there are prophecies in the Bible fulfilled within the last few 
hundred years. ¢ Other assertions are yet more remarkable ; for 
instance, that about “four-fifths” of the Bible “is history and 
biography,” § and that the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment are equally reticent about a future life.|| This latter state- 
ment is immediately ignored in the author's further treatment of 
the subject, and is an instance of the pernicious habit he indulges 
in of speaking of “the Bible” when he is alluding to matters 
that are peculiar to a part of the Bible. The differences between 
the several books are too much forgotten. No distinction, for 
instance, is drawn between the historical value of Kings and 
Chronicles. There appears no recognition of the possibility that 
the Bible may be simply a human production, but may yet con- 
tain “records of revelation,” because it is either the work of in- 
spired men or the history of their lives and teachings. 


* Ps, + P. 149, t P. 151. 


§ P. 192. P. 84. 
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We fear that these defects will prevent this apology from being 
useful to those who are feeling difficulties in relation to the Bible. 
It has passages dilating on the worth and beauty of portions of 
the Scriptures that command our full sympathy, but we cannot 
discern in these anything that has not been said, at least equally 
well, before. In some instances the style falls far below the 
importance of the subject, alike in accuracy and dignity. For 
example : “‘ Now considering what human nature has always been, 
and is still, and not least that Jewish human nature which 
shewed so intense a sympathy with the general tendency to 
‘idolatry as to cast a liquorish eye on every wandering form of it 
that came near ¢/cm, it is hard to understand how they came by 
this curious monopoly of unadulterated monotheism.” * 

“ Modern Criticism”+ is a thin volume, the purpose of which 
is to shew that to whatever extent the historical value and literal 
assertions of portions of the Old Testament may suffer from the 
discoveries and conclusions of critics, these portions are yet of 
greatest importance, because each one of them has a second or 
spiritual meaning which can never be lost. To those who are as 
bold and ingenious in allegorizing as this author, one passage 
may have, not two, but two hundred meanings, and any paragraph 
from a modern newspaper may by this process be made to teach 
any theological doctrine you please. It is only a certain class of 
minds that can find either pleasure or profit from this search for 
spiritual meanings ; and all argument is impossible between them 
and others who think that an honest writer or speaker can have 
but one meaning, and that the one his words appear to express. 

Mr. Godwin’s Translation of the Epistle to the Romans} mani- 
fests a liberal spirit and a genuine desire to understand and 
explain the meaning of the writer. But the attempt is not very 
successful. Any one who has tried to translate a portion of the 
Epistles knows how difficult it is to find English equivalents for 
some of the Greek terms, and that even when you think you see 
the meaning of the original, you are puzzled to express that mean- 
ing in a manner that an ordinary reader will clearly comprehend. 
It is therefore no matter of surprise that we feel dissatisfied with 
the volume before us. Thus he proposes to substitute for the 
sentence in the Authorized Version, “ What I would, that I do 
not ; but what I hate, that I do,”—the words, “ Not what I pur- 

"F. o4. 
+ Modern Criticism, or the New Theology. The Battle of the Critics, 
London: Triibner. 1874. 


t The Epistle of the Apostle Paul to the Romans. A New Translation, with 
Notes, by John H. Godwin, Hon, Prof. New Coll. Lond. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1873, 
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pose, this do I practise; but what I detest, this I do.” He 
translates Rom. v. 16, 17, “I am not ashamed of the good mes- 
sage, since it is God’s power of salvation to every one having 
faith, to the Jew first and also to the Grecian, for the rightness 
which is of God is revealed in it, being from faith of faith, even 
as it is written, but the upright person because of faith shall have 
life.” These specimens are taken quite at hazard; and while 
they are devoid of the idiomatic force of the Common Version, 
they seem quite as difficult to understand, and not to fulfil the 
promise of the Preface that the author has “sought to produce a 
translation plain to those who are acquainted only with modern 
English.” The interpretations in the notes and the references to 
theological doctrines are marked by fairness and freedom from 
prejudice. The writer scems really to investigate the apostle’s 
meaning, and not to be concerned in making him say what may 
agree with a pre-arranged system. 

A neat and well-printed edition of the text of St. Mark’s Gospel 
appears in Dr. White’s series of “ Grammar School Texts.”* The 
vocabulary which accompanies it is carefully compiled, and par- 
ticularly noteworthy for the attention paid to etymology; it 
supplies, moreover, by references to particular passages, all the 
help needed by the beginner in simple construing. This may 
render the book a useful one for the Sunday Greek Testament 
classes which have been formed in many towns. The text is 
unaccompanied by any critical marks or various readings ; and 
we venture to think that a few such indications as occur, for 
example, in Tischendorf’s English Testament would be more 
valuable than the noting of the lessons according to the new 
Lectionary which Dr. White inserts. 

“Readings from the Gospels”+ consist of short papers that 
have been written by a teacher to meet the requirements of a 
class. They are intended to be read to children, not by them. 
All such books as are the fruit of real experience, and apply 
themselves seriously to the presentation of the life of Jesus as a 
religious influence to the young, are to be heartily welcomed. It 
would be ungracious to criticise the order or the treatment of 
particular scenes. The thoughts with which the narratives are 
interspersed are natural and unforced, and expressed in simple 
and pure language. 

Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, have long been rendering signal 


* St. Mark’s Gospel, with a Vocabulary. Edited by John T. White, D.D. 
Uxon. London: Longmans. 1873. 

+ Readings from the Gospels, By a Sunday-school Teacher, London: 
Whitfield. 1873. 
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service to English theologians, but they have never rendered a 
greater than in the translation of Meyer’s admirable Commentary 
on the New Testament,* which they have now begun to issue. 
The value of this excellent work has been long recognized by all 
students of German theology, and we rejoice to see it brought 
within the reach of English readers. No preacher ought to be 
without it. The two volumes at present published comprise the 
commentary on the Galatians, and part of that upon the Romans. 
The translation is carefully executed; the appearance of the 
volumes all that could be desired ; and the price, one guinea for 
four volumes, exceedingly moderate. We wish all success to an 
undertaking at once so spirited and so well planned. 

Miss Greswell’s “ Grammatical Analysis of the Hebrew Psal- 
ter”+ interests us not only as the result of careful study by a 
lady of a subject rarely approached by ladies, but as a work 
which will be found generally correct and useful to a certain 
class of students. It is an elementary commentary on the 
Hebrew text, explaining all the peculiar formations, and deduc- 
ing the peculiar sense of words from the meaning of the roots. 
Variations in the reading used by the ancient versions are noticed, 
as well as the more important divergences in modern interpre- 
tations. ‘The commentator allows herself to be more bound to 
the phraseology of the Authorized Version than is desirable. But 
she can exhibit proper independence of authority, as, ¢.g., in the 
crucial passage, Ps. ii. 12, “ Kiss the Son,’ where she sces the 
difficulty of the word dur. Yet apparently the chief difficulty 
which alone makes it impossible that it should mean “the Son” 
—the fact that it has no article, escapes her, and she accounts 
for the use of the Chaldee bar instead of the Hebrew ben by the 


trivial plea that it avoids “the similarity of sound with the fol-. 


lowing word pen”! It is to be regretted that Miss Greswell— 
in common with greater scholars, as Gesenius and Fiirst—has 
allowed herself to meddle with etymological speculations on the 
affinities of Hebrew words—not merely with words in cognate 
Semitic languages, but with Aryan roots, with Greek, Latin, 
French or English. When will the scientific method of compa- 
rative grammar—now established for nearly half a century—be 
sufficiently recognized to make it appear idle and ridiculous to 
identify individual words in two languages belonging to distinct 


* Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament, by H. A. W. 
Meyer, D.D., &e. &c., from the German: Translation Revised and Edited, 
with the Sanction of the Author, by W. P. Dickson, D.D., Professor of Divinity, 
University of Glasgow. Parts IV., VII. Edinburgh: Clark. 1873. 

+ Published at Oxford by James Parker and Co, 1873. 
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families which may have nothing in common, and to select for 


comparison a Semitic language of 1000 B.C. and an Aryan of 


1000 A.D.? But these conjectures are idle rather than mis- 
chievous. In one respect we are bound to say that the book 
may be somewhat mischievous, as it explains and analyzes too 
much, and thus approaches the character of a college cram. It 
ought certainly to be in the hands of those only who are reading 
without a tutor, and even these would consult their own advance- 
ment by flinging it aside as soon as possible, or using it only to 
verify their own independent guesses. 

The latter observations are true in a much higher degree of 
another book which has reached us—an interlinear translation 
of Genesis.* This is an unmitigated cram. How is any one to 
learn the Hebrew alphabet, when he can read every word in the 
familiar Latin character instead? It is thought by the editors 
that if both alphabets are given together for 32 chapters, the 
Hebrew may by that time be learned, and the Latin dispensed 
with. On those 32 chapters the young student may labour, 
perhaps, for a couple of years, unless his lessons are very fre- 
quent. And is he to be all that time in leading-strings, unable 
to read? If cast from the first upon the characters he must 
learn, would he not master 22 consonants and 12 vowel signs in 
a fortnight? The same is true of the interlinear translation. No 
young person, at least, ever learned a language thus. How should 
any word be remembered, when its meaning is supplied every 
time by a translation so close under the eye, that it must be 
seen long before the word itself in the foreign character is deci 
phered? But besides this, an interlinear translation must be 
verbal, and this literality must make it often false to one of the 
languages. Thus ‘25°, “before,” is rendered to faces of ; Gods 
is put “instead of God, because the word has a plur il form in 
Hebrew. The scholarship displayed in the notes is feeble ; espe- 
cially the speculations as to the origin of words, such as those on 
the article and on the name Jehovah; the latter is imbecility 
itself. It is not often that delicate syntactical relations can be 
exhibited in an interlinear version ; but in vi. 1, the three editors 
have contrived to shew that one of the commonest constructions 
is misunderstood by them—that ‘3 after W311 must be when, not 
that. They have, “And it was that the man began to multiply,” 
&e. If they had understood it rightly, but thought it their duty 
always to render %D by the same word that, they would, according 
to the system of the book, have inserted [when] in brackets. 


* By Leonard Tafel, Rudolph L. Tafel and L. H. Tafel. London: D. Natt. 
1873. 
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Gesenius’s “Hebrew Grammar”* evidently holds its own in 
England against all new comers, indigenous or foreign. The 
work has great merits, and Dr. Davies’s English edition of it is 
in every way excellent. His Reading Book is a very useful and 
almost indispensable addition to the Grammar. The publishers 
also have spared neitlier cost nor pains in getting up the work. 
We cannot say that it is altogether a good sign that Gesenius’s 
Grammar should in England be so much more popular than 
Ewald’s. The first is a well-arranged classification of the facts 
of the Hebrew language, but the second is a philosophical treat- 
ment of them as well. Gesenius lays great demands upon the 
memory, but scarcely any upon the thought of the learner. 
Ewald’s Grammar leads the student into the laboratory of the 
language, and shews him how and why its forms and laws are 
what they are. The advantages of Ewald’s more philosophical 
method enable him to present his facts under a philosophical 
arrangement. His work is an organic whole, and not a mechanical 


apparatus. Nevertheless, superior as we think Ewald to Gesenius,. 


we rejoice to see that a second edition of Dr. Davies’s new trans- 
lation of his Grammar has been s® soon called for. As an edition 
of the German work, it is in every way admirable. 

Dr. Samuel Davidson contributes a learned and timely essay 
on the necessity and method of a new version of the Old Testa- 
ment.t The exceedingly difficult preliminary question of the 
Hebrew text itself is fairly faced and discussed, the result being 
conservative towards the Masoretic text. The sad shortcomings 
of the Authorized Version of the Old Testament are pointed out 
with the same fulness with which others have dealt with our 
translation of the New Testament. Rules, on the whole very 
sound, are laid down for the guidance of future translators. We 
share Dr. Davidson’s conviction that it is not from a Committee 
chosen by Convocation that a worthy national version of the 
Scriptures is to be expected. 

The Rey. T. Pelham Dale has made an important addition to 
English theological literature,{ in the form of a translation (or 
rather two translations) of the Book of Ecclesiastes and a Com- 
mentary upon the same. He has entered most heartily into his 
subject, and treated it with great care and discrimination. He 

* Students’ Hebrew Grammar. Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, translated by 
B. Davies, LL.D.; with Reading Book and Exercises by the Translator. Second 
copyright edition. London: Asher and Co. 1874. 

+ On a Fresh Revision of the Old Testament. By Samuel Davidson, D.D 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1873. 

+ A Commentary on Ecclesiastes. By the Rev. Thomas Pelham Dale, M.A., 
&e. 1 vol. Svo. London: Rivingtons, 
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describes himself even as Homo unius libri, and informs us that 
al his Hebrew and Greek studies for some years past “ have been 
devoted to the investigation of the meaning of this one book.” 
The result, we must say, is valuable and interesting, although we 
are a little surprised to find that so independent and thoughtful 
a writer should incline so decidedly as Mr. Dale appears to do to 
the Salomonic authorship of the book. ‘The design of the Kohe- 
leth was, he thinks, “to work out the concluding aphorism of 
the whole: ‘Fear God and keep his commandments, for this is 
the whole problem of humanity.” This design is illustrated in 
all proper detail by the commentator, who has given, in addition 
to the authorized English version, two translations of his own, 
one very literal, with explanatory comments interwoven, and the 
other more full and free, a kind of “ explanatory commentary, 
or an English Targum upon the text.” The whole is done with 
ample learning, and the volume is well worthy of the attention 
both of the practical expositor of Scripture, and of the learned 
student. . 

A curious traditional interpretation finds in the well-known 
twelfth chapter of Ecclesiastes a sketch of human anatomy. Mr. 
Taylor, in his little volume, the “ Dirge of Coheleth,’* combats 
this view, and, with much ingenuity and resource of Oriental 
learning, insists upon the propricty of a literal interpretation of 
the passage. It is impossible, on reading his pages, not to feel 
that the misplaced ingenuity which has converted the most beau- 
tiful and touching passage in an otherwise cynical hook into a 
hieroglyphical lesson in anatomy, would make anything out-of 
anything in the Bible, and altogether destroy the possibility of a 
reasonable exegesis. 

Another work, of a kindred and yet different character, is the 
Rey. Alexander Mitchell's “ Book of Jonah.”+ This is intended 
“to furnish the beginner with an easy introduction to the study 
of the Hebrew language.” For this purpose, as Mr. Mitchell 
observes, the book of Jonah is excellently adapted, by the sim- 
plicity of its style and other characteristics. His treatment of 
his subject is quite elementary, every word of the hook being 
grammatically analyzed, the meaning given, and the pronuncia- 
tion and accents carefully explained. Equally elementary, as we 
think, is the author’s idea that this book is a “ veritable history ;’ 
an idea which might possibly have passed without question in 

The Dirge of Coheleth in Eccl. xii. diseussed and literally interpreted. 
By Rey. C. Taylor, M.A. Williams and Norgate. 1874. 

The Book of Jonah : the Text analyzed, translated, &c. By the Rev. A, 
Mitchell, M.A., Dunfermline. 1 vol. 8vo, London: Bagsters 
v2 
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the time of the veritable Jonah, whenever he lived, but which 
we take to be about as far from the trath as it would be to say 
that the book was composed by the prophet while he was a 
prisoner inside the whale’s belly. Yet in other respects this little 
volume is likely to be of use to the student of Hebrew—to one, 
that is, who is just beginning to feel his way in construing. The 
explanation of tie Hebrew accentuation will also be acceptable 
to such students. 

Mr. S. Sharpe’s “Short Notes”* is a work of a different cha- 
racter again. It is intended as a companion volume to his trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, a work formerly noticed at length 
in this Review. Its purpose is well expressed by the author. 
The Notes, he says, “are geographical and antiquarian, and 
explanatory of difficulties and contradictions. They also contain 
the author’s opinion as to when a Book, or part of a Book, was 
written ; and give his reasons for such an opinion.” But, he 
carefully adds, “he has in no case pointed out the valuable reli- 
gious lessous which these Books teach, as that has been done so 
often and so well by other writers” (Preface, pp. tii, iv). We 
congratulate Mr. Sharpe on this new production of his apt and 
itady pen. The Notes are very brief, no small merit, and they 
are much to the point. If we have a fault to find, it is one 
which many persons will readily excuse in these critical days. 
It is with the tendency, here and there manifested, to break up 
these ancient books into fragments. ‘This, we venture to think, 
is doue to excess, not so much, perhaps, in this work as in the 
author's “History of the Hebrew Nation and its Literature,” 
referred to in the Preface. Nevertheless, everything that Mr. 
Sharpe writes is suggestive, and even when we do not go all the 
way with him, we are refreshed and benefited by much that he 
says. On the book of Ecclesiastes, mentioned above, he observes : 
“Though this book is here said to be by Solomon, we shall pre- 
sently see that it was written in the beginning of the reign of 
Antiochus the Great, about B.C. 220. It is the only book in 
the Bible which gives us the opinions of the Sadducees.” He 
adds the remark : “The writer closes his treatise of false philo- 
sophy rather inconsistently with giving good religious advice.” 
We must leave Mr. Dale and Mr. Sharpe to settle their little 
(differences, and content ourselves with observing that, to the 
compass of 294 pages, the author of this volume has, within the 
extent above defined by himself, given us a useful, practical, 
running commentary on all the books of the Old Testament ; 





* Short Notes to accompany a Revised Translation of the Hebrew Scriptures. 


By Samuel Sharpe. 1 vol. 12mo. London: J. Russell Smith. 
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and to say this is, we imagine, to give the work a high degree of 
commendation. 

The author of the next work* on our list is well known as a 
writer of educational books, and he has here produced a little 
work likely to be of service for the particular purpose he had in 
view. We have first a concise analysis of the book of Genesis ; 
then the book itself, arranged in paragraphs and divided into 
twelve sections ; lastly, short explanatory notes, some relating to 
the meaning of Hebrew words and modes of expression, and some 
geographical. We must qualify our approval by adding that we 
do not find the slightest reference to the results of modern cri- 
ticism or the discoveries of modern science ; and we are told in 
the Preface, as if it were an undisputed fact, that ‘this book was 
written by Moses.” Still the work will doubtless render useful 
aid to those for whose special benefit it is intended.t 

We have next to notice, and less fully than it deserves, the 
first of a seriest in course of publication by the Society of Bibli- 
cal Archeology, containing translations of Assyrian inscriptions 
by several eminent scholars, who have especially devoted them- 
selves to the difficult task of deciphering the cuneiform writing. 
Each translation has a short preface, telling us where the inscrip- 
tion was found and where it now is, with occasionally a few words 
explanatory of its contents. Of the fourteen translations, eight 
are by the Rev. A. H. Sayce, and they are among the most inte- 
resting in the book. The one of the “ Monolith Inscription of 
Samas-Rimmon” gives a graphic description of the warlike expe- 
ditions of that king, who, with Eastern exaggeration, is made to 
say, “After them (his enemies) I rode. At those mountain-peaks 
I arrived. In a single day like an eagle over them I rushed. 
Multitudes of their soldiers I slew. Their spoil from the midst 
of the mountains I caused to be brought down. Five hundred 
cities dependent upon them I threw down, dug up, and burned 
with fire.” Mr. Sayce also translates some curious Babylonian 
exorcisms ; the private will of Sennacherib; private contract 
tablets, which shew the extent to which trade was carried in those 
early days ; astronomical tablets, in which astronomy and astro- 
logy are strangely blended together; a calendar; and lastly, 
tables of Assyrian weights and measures. Mr. Fox Talbot con- 
tributes some valuable translations ; among them being one of 





* The Book of Genesis, for the Use of Candidates for the Cambridge Exami- 
nations ; with Analysis, &e. By Henry Morris. 1 vol. London: Longmans. 

The Book of Exodus, &e. &c. By the same. 

+ The same remarks apply in general to Mr. Morris’ Book of Exodus also. 

t Records of the Past : beirg English Translations of the Assyrianaa Egyp- 
tian Monuments. Vol. I. z-;¢j1ian Texts. London: Bagstez:. 
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“ Bellino’s Cylinder of Sennacherib,” from which we learn how 
far the Assyrians carried the arts of peace as well as those of war, 
and how much Sennacherib did for the improvement of his 
capital city. ‘“ Around it I plauted the finest of trees. By my 
care I caused the uprising of springs in more than forty places 
in the plain: I divided them into irrigating canals for the people 
of Nineveh, and gave them to be their own property. To obtain 
water to turn the flour-mills, I brought it in pipes, and I skil- 
fully constructed water-wheels. Of Nineveh, my royal city, I 
greatly enlarged the dwellings. Its streets, I renovated the old 
ones, and I widened those which were too narrow. I made them 
as splendid as the sun.” Sir Henry Rawlinson contributes the 
great “ Behistun Inscription of Darius,’ in which most of the 
paragraphs begin with the words, “Says Darius the king,” and 
then the king glorifies himself in a remarkable manner. Mr. 
George Smith gives us the “Annals of Assurbanipal,” and, finally, 
a list of other texts, Assyrian and Egyptian, most of them not 
yet published in English. The volume, though of small size, is 
valuable and curious in the highest degree. 

Dr. Beke has a theory that the Mizraim of Genesis and Exo 
dus, where the Hebrews lived in slavery, was not Egypt, as all 
the rest of the world agrees to think, but the Sinaitic peninsula, 
or at all events a land that lay eastward of the Isthmus of Suez ; 
and that Sinai is a voleano, now extinct, not, as usually sup- 
posed, in the rocky country between the two gulfs, but beyond 
the gulf of Akaba. He is, moreover, so indignant with any one 
who questions this eccentric hypothesis, that we forbear to con- 
trovert and content ourselves with simply recording it. In the 
pamphlet before us, “ Mount Sinai a Volcano,’* he announces 
his intention of going out to find the true sacred mountain, and 
thereby of confounding all unbelievers. Since its publication he 
has gone, and it is needless to say has succeeded. In a land 
where there are mountains innumerable, and so-called Sinaitic 
inscriptions upon no few of them, so eager a seeker was pretty 
sure to find what he wanted. At the same time Dr. Beke tele- 
graphs here that in one important point he was mistaken, and that 
the true Mount Sinai, now for the first time discovered, is not a 
voleano. The simple-minded reader will see in this only a proof 
of the great discoverer’s ingenuous candour. The more astute 
will conclude that, as Dr. Beke’s theories have broken down in 
one point, they may well break down in another, and that pro- 
bably Mount Sinai is, after all, where many generations of scrip- 
tural geographers have agreed to place it. 


* Mount Sinai a Voleano, By C, T, Beke, Ph.D, London: Tinsleys, 1873 
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Twelve Lectures* by different authors have necessarily many 
degrees of excellence. No one of them is without its interest. 
But two defects prevail throughout, in view of their announced 
purpose of meeting the difficulties of sceptical working men : first, 
they make too evident the feeling that they are condescending, 
in the endeavour to come down to the intellectual and moral 
position of their audience; second, they run into multiplied 
details, instead of keeping to a few broad and simple principles. 
‘The best lecture of the series is that by Mr. Rowe on “ Moral 
Responsibility ;’ there is much in it that would be attractive 
and useful to any audience. In some of the others are minute 
arguments about Gen. i. and the method of harmonizing it with 
geology, detailed consideration of the different accounts of the 
resurrection of Christ, inquiries into the meaning of Old-Testa- 
ment texts, and other such matters, which could hardly fail to 
be felt wearisome as well as unconvincing by a popular assembly. 
When a lecture is divided into ten or twelve sections, some of 
them with subdivisions, it is evidently unfitted to leave a clear 
impression on hearers, however a reader may grasp it. It scems 
that each lecture was followed by discussion. Some record of 
the substance of this, as shewing where the arguments of the 
lecturers fell flat and where they obtained a response from the 
aydience, would have been valuable. . 

“The Philosophy of the Cross”+ consists of twenty-two ser- 
mons, prepared and preached by Mr. Edgar in his ordinary min- 
istrations. The form of presenting the subject leads to some 
repetitions, but the arrangement is good and carefully adhered to. 
Some of the statements will of course not find acceptance with 
persons who do not believe in the orthodox doctrine of the Atone- 
ment; but this doctrine is stated cautiously, and with a clear 
perception of the feelings and convictions of those who reject it. 
The description of the effect of the death of Christ on human 
minds and hearts is Well worth the attention of all, and carries 
with it lessons too often ignored by those who have ceased to 
sympathize with the ordinary representations of the popular 
theology. 

If it be true that the first thing sought by a wise controver- 
sialist is a clear and distinct statement of the best arguments 
that can be brought forward by his opponents, the advocates of 
disestablishment have reason to be grateful to Mr. Peek for 


* Popular Objections to Revealed Truth. Considered in a Series of Lectures 
delivered under the Auspices of the Christian Evidence Society. Third edition. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1874. 

+ The Philosophy of the Cross. By the Rev. Robert MeCheyne Edgar, M.A,, 
Dublin. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1874 
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causing the composition and publication of the volume containing 
three prize essays.* They are the result of an offer made in 
July, 1871, by the member for Mid-Surrey, of £700 to be given 
in three prizes for the best essays in defence of the Church Esta- 
blishment. Another £100 was subsequently added. It may be 
doubted whether this £800 might not have been better spent 
for the promotion of the object, by paying it to some writer of 
repute for the production of a volume of the desired character. 
Prize essays are seldom satisfactory. The result before us—the 
three being published as the best out of above a hundred sub- 
mitted to the judges—does not give a very high idea of either 
the literary ability of Church advocates or the strength of their 
case. Ina short notice it is of course impossible even to allude 
to the several arguments employed. The first essay is by far the 
strongest in its reasoning, though the style is loose, and there 
are errors of grammar, such as, “ Ecclesiastical chiefs there wield 
a power which make it necessary ;”+ “Granted that there is to 
be found in its ranks such bristling varieties as to shew at great 
crises when her special interests are at stake, a most vexatious 
want of cohesion.” { Mr. Hole considers “ Establishment” to mean 
the maintaining to the English Church the property anciently 
devoted to religious purposes, and his argument turns on attempts 
to prove that “the Church of England” is the old Church of the 
nation, and not the fruit of the Reformation. His assertions as 
to the practical advantages of an Establishment and the evils 
that would follow its abolition, are not sustained by his reasoning, 
and this portion of his work is the weakest. In the second essay, 
Mr. Dixon founds his argument on the assertion that the Church 
and the nation are one and the same thing differently regarded ; 
he devotes much of his space to the history of the Church and 
the literature of the controversy in relation to it. Between the 
second and third essays, the descent is rapid. All the writers 
evidently desire to treat their opponents with courtesy, and to 
argue the question in a fair and candid spirit, but when they 
speak of the habits and feelings of Nonconformists they display 
an amount of ignorance that is surprising. When they are 
pleading for “comprehension” as the alternative to disestablish- 
ment, they are eager to quote any expression uttered by a Dis- 
senter that indicates sympathy with the principle of an Esta- 
blished Church, ignoring the fact that he may hold theological 
opinions they would not find a place for in the widest Church 





* Three Essays on the Maintenance of the Church of England as an Esta- 
blished Church, By Rev. C. Hole, B.A., Rev. R. W. Dixon, M.A., and Rev. 
J. Lloyd, M.A. Peek Prize Essays. London: Murray. 1874. 

+ P. 107, t P. 108. 
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they dream of. This readiness to claim apparent allies may be 
a bad omen for their cause. Drowning men catch at straws. 

Of this batch of books before us, two* Jay emphatic claim to 
originality of view on the highest matters, such as the Trinity, 
the Atonement. With respect to the work of the late Thomas 
Frewen, we try to hope that no unhappy executrix was pledged, 
as Mr. Casaubon wished to pledge Dorothea, to publish it after 
the author’s death. Works that discuss at an endless length the 
Fall, Cur Deus Homo, Sin and Infinite Evil, and kindred ques- 
tions, are as valuable to the world as Mr. Casaubon’s Key to all 
Mythologies. We rank these two books amongst the sad relics 
of wasted industry and ingenuity with which literature, especially 
theological literature, abounds. 

Next follow two books on the great subject of Evolution.t+ 
Both Mr. Smyth and Mr. St. Clair maintain the doctrine of Evo- 
lution, but for entirely different purposes. Mr. Smyth's aim is 
to reconcile Science and the Scriptures; Mr. St. Clair desires 
only to reconcile Darwinism and the Design argument. The 
first work prostitutes science and makes of the Scriptures “a 
nose of wax.” The second is an uncommonly able statement of 
the facts and the theory of Evolution, and a no less able, if less 
successful, endeavour to shew that this theory leaves the argu- 
ment from Design where it was before it had made good its claims 
to be received. Mr. St. Clair is not amongst those who unwill- 
ingly and grudgingly concede a scientific doctrine, and then go 
on to shew that, if it be valid, yet theological doctrine will not 
suffer. He is evidently a man of a scientific spirit, and believes 
in the scientific doctrine in which he wishes to recognize a support 
rather than a weakening of the most popular of all demonstra- 
tions of the existence of God. But while we highly appreciate 
Mr. St. Clair’s thorough acquaintance with the scientific side of 
his subject, and the marked ability he displays in handling his 
facts and arguments, we are unable to think that he has established 
his point. The doctrine of Evolution leaves our faith in God 
where it was before, but it has, we think, greatly weakened the 
eogency of the Design argument. We believe that the beautiful 


* The Philosophy of Revelation, or the Analogy of Natural and Revealed 
Religion : a Fragment ; a New Theory of Ethics. By the late Thomas Frewen, 
Esq., of Birchwall, Sussex. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1873. 

Considerations for the Clergy, being Sketches of Man and his Relations. 
By a Recusant. London: Elliot Stock. 1873. 

+ The Bible and the Doctrine of Evolution ; being a complete Synthesis of 
their Truth, and giving a sure Scientific Basis for the Doctrines of Scripture. 
By William Woods Smyth. London: H. K. Lewis. 1873. 

Darwinism and Design; or, Creation by Evolution. By George St. Clair, 
F.G.S., M.A.I., &. London : Hodder and Stoughton. 1873. 
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and beneficent phenomena of the world will inspire and strengthen 
the believer's trust in God ; but once admit the doctrine of Evolu- 
tion, and the logical intellect will feel no compulsion in Paley’s 
argument. Accept, for instance, the particular doctrine of Natural 
Selection, and true as it is that the survival of the fittest does 
not preclude Divine pre-ordination, it nevertheless does not call 
for it. We must get our faith in God from another source than 
the argument from Design ; and with that faith already existing, 
the devout heart will be unable to ponder the works of creation 
without thanking God for them. However, although we do not 
think that Mr. St. Clair has made out his main point, his little 
book is so full of interesting facts from numerous fields of scien- 
tific knowledge, and is written in such a clear and vigorous style, 
that we give him our hearty thanks for it, and hope that we may 
soon greet other productions of his able pen. 

Two books of history* follow these of theology and science. 
The first is a series of sketches of the Religious History of Ivre- 
land, written from an enlightened and impartial point of view, 
but without any trace of an underlying and connecting historical 
continuity. Neither does the work exhibit any depth or accuracy 
of historical inquiry ; and the author is constantly entangling 
himself in quarrels with Papist or Protestant pamphleteers.—Mr. 
Mullinger’s History of the University of Cambridge is a histo- 
rical work of a very high class. We are not disposed to quarrel 
with it for being really a sketch of the history of learning since 
the Christian era. For it contributes much new matter to this 
history, and corrects many minor but still serious errors into 
which Hallam and others had fallen. The author generally goes 
back to the original sources for his facts, and has diligently 
availed himself of the help of the foremost and latest English, 
French and German writers upon the many branches of his wide 
subject. When he comes to Cambridge itself, he has been able 
to consult and publish manuscripts which had not been used 
before. It is remarkable how mnch a great University is the 
spiritual heart of a nation and an age. A history of this kind, 
therefore, brings us where we can watch the pulsation of English 
thought and feeling at the very moment of their most intense 
activity. And we are much indebted to Mr. Mullinger for re- 





* The Religious History of Ireland, Primitive, Papal and Protestant, includ- 
ing the Evangelical Missions, Catholic Agitations and Church Progress, of the 
last Half-century. By James Godkin, Author of ‘‘Ireland and her Churches,” 
&e. London: Henry 8. King and Co. 1873. 

The University of Cambridge from the Earliest Times to the Royal Injune- 
tions of 1535. By James Bass Mullinger; M.A., St. John's College, Cambridge 
Cambridge, at the University Press, 1873 
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cording this history so learnedly and interestingly as he has 
done. 

Mr. Willis Nevins reproduces for us a translation of the Frag- 
ments of Julian prese ved by Cyril,* originally printed for private 
circulation in 1809. The editor, who is a devout Catholic, has 
been moved to his task by certain words of Cardinal Wisem: in, and 
states that his object in revis ing interest in the arguments of 
Julian is to shew their w ya s, and to prove that the “ flippant 
infidelity of the present day is drawn from the same source, and 
the objections are very similar.” “ Infidels,” he continues, “ will 
tind no new weapon, Christians will not be puzzled or have hard 
nuts to crack.” We cannot help recalling the very different 
feelings with which a former editor of Julian approached his 
author, Taylor, the enthusiastic Platonist, says : “ We may safely 
credit what Julian asserted of himself, that he was formerly 
Alexander the Great ;’ and further: “He took down the con 
temptil le —_ of his predecessor, and raised in its stead the 
majestic Roman eagle ; and everywhere endeavoured to r¢ stol 
a religion which is coeval with the unive rse, by banishing gigan 
tically daring and bart wie belief.”+ The fragments which Mr. 
Nevins edits (and he forgets that they are the merest fragments) 
are very interesting, as shewi ing the manner in which a highly 
educated and philosophical he athen was affected towards Chris- 
tianity after long intercourse with it in its already dominant posi- 
tion. ‘The greater part of the objections here preserved to us are 
directed against the inadequa te views of the creation and the 
material pictures of the Creator presented in the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, and accompanied by an exaltation of Platonic theosophy 
and Gentile culture in contrast to the Jewish thought of a jealous 
national God, who, according to his own people, left all the world 
outside of Palestine in total darkness, and yet was powerless to 
raise the nation of his choice to eminence in empire, arts or 
science—nay more, unable to avert the direst ruin. It strikes 
the reader as rather an inconsistency perhaps, but as one strik- 
ingly illustrative of the syncretism of his age, when Julian declares, 
as he does more than once: “Though I do not celebrate the fes- 
tivals of the Jews, yet I always adore the God of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, who, being themselves Chaldeans of a sacred and 
theurgic race, learnt circumcision from the Egyptians while they 
dwelt among them.” But he charges the Christians with not 
worshiping this God, inasmuch as they perform no sacrifices and 
declare that the Law has come to an end ; whereas it is main- 

* The Arguments of the Emperor Julian against the Christians; translated 
from the Greek Fragments preserved by Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria. Reprinted 
and edited by Willis Nevins. Williams and Norgate. 1873. 

+ Taylor's Two Orations of Julian, 1793, ix 
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tained in the Pentateuch that the Law is final and eternal, and 
Jesus declared he was not come to destroy it, but denounced 
punishments on all who should break the least commandment. 
As against the Christian teaching of his time, Julian stigmatizes 
the doctrine which attributes magical effects to the rite of bap- 
tism as necessarily immoral ; insists that if Jesus be the Messiah 
of Mosaic prophecy, he is not God, and that if he be God, the 
genealogies in Matthew and Luke do not apply to him; shews 
the utter inapplicability to his case of the prophecy in Isaiah 
vii. 14 ; and points out that neither Paul nor Matthew nor Luke 
nor Mark, but John only, dared to assert the deity of Jesus. The 
book concludes with a few extracts from Julian’s works, not taken 
from Cyril, including the celebrated edict in which he forbade 
Christians to expound publicly the works of the heathen poets 
and philosophers (which were to Julian the Scriptures of his 
religion), on the ground that a man should not teach words, or 
use language, which are consecrated by beliefs he cannot heartily 
approve. This edict begins as follows : 

“ We are of opinion that proper erudition consists not in words, nor 
in elegant and magnificent language, but in the sane disposition of an 
intelligent soul, and in true opinions of good and evil, and of what is 
beautiful and base. Whoever, therefore, thinks one thing and teaches 
another to his followers, appears to be no less destitute of erudition 
than he is of virtue. Even in trifles, if the mind and tongue be at 
variance, there is some kind of improbity. But in affairs of the greatest 
consequence, if a man thinks one thing and teaches another contrary 
to what he thinks, in what respect does this differ from the conduct 
of those mean-spirited, dishonest and abandoned traders who gene- 
rally affirm what they know to be false in order to deceive and inveigle 
customers ?” 

Mr. Nevins’s reprint cannot be expected to subserve the ends 
or have the effect which he anticipates ; but it may form a useful 
companion volume to Neander’s interesting monograph on Julian 
and his age.* 

Dr. Burgess, well known as the translator of Ephraem Syrus, 
and former editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature, presents us 
with a volume of Essayst dealing with subjects upon which their 
author is well qualified to speak. They are obviously of very 
various dates, and the writer does himself some injustice by not 
marking the time at which each originally appeared. We doubt 
whether it was worth while to reproduce one which attacks Mr. 
Maurice on the subject of his controversy with Dr. Jelf ; and we 
were almost inclined to say the same of another, which in its title 





* Translated by G. V. Cox, M.A. London: J. W. Parker. 1850. 
+ Essays, Biblical and Ecclesiastical, relating chiefly to the Authority and 
Interpretation of Holy Scripture, By the Rev. Henry Burgess, LL.D., &c. 
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connects the charge of “ Reckless Biblical Criticism” with the 
honoured name of Bunsen, especially as Dr. Burgess, in an ap- 
pended note, confesses that he has entertained the same doubt in 
these two cases. But on the whole we can scarcely wonder that 
he should have thought it right to preserve his vigorous protest 
against Bunsen’s purely subjective criticism, as shewn, to take 
the instance given, in his treatment of the “ Pentecostal miracle.” 
This affords an admirable example of that stage of rationalism 
(now, we trust, finally abandoned for more assured critical proce- 
dure) which delights to pare down the miraculous until the trans- 
figured narrative reaches exactly the dimensions which the critic 
is predisposed to accept as credible, or to explain away the rela- 
tion of a supernatural occurrence into a series of coincidences so 
marvellous as to be, in the mass, ten times more incredible than 
the original story. Dr. Burgess’s essays on the Pulpit of the 
Church of England, on Clerical Edueation, and on Biblical In- 
quiry, are strong in practical sense and useful advice. With these 
ave joined others on more special aspects and departments of bib- 
lical study. While heartily and intelligently conservative in 
principle and arguinent, the author always secures the respect of 
those who differ from him by his sincerity and charity, no less 
than by his learning ; though we cannot help feeling that in some 
cases he has allowed himself, unconsciously perhaps, to be unduly 
fettered ly the same kind of pve-oceupations as those which he 
so vigorously combats in others. He asserts in unmistakable 
terms the necessity of a truly literary treatment of the Scriptures, 
and argues vigorously against the “determination to treat them 
as though the whole book came directly from God, like the tables 
of the Law given to Moses on the Mount.” No less vigorously 
does he deprecate what he well calls “the morbid exegesis” of 
Apocalyptic literature, and rcbuke the unworthy spirit often 
exhibited in religious periodicals, where we “often find abuse 
instead of argument, and a treatment of worthy and learned men 
which indicates both a bad spirit in the writers and an entire 
ignorance of the subjects they oppose.” There is an excellent 
article on the Revision of the English Bible (written before the 
appointment of the Revision Corimittees), followed by another 
Which points out the critical difficulties that remain to be encoun- 
tered, and the prejudices against the work which are still opera- 
tive and likely to retard its immediate usefulness. We are sorry 
that we have not space for some characteristic extracts ; but we 
cannot resist quoting the following passage, which introduces an 
argument for the dignity of reason which we do not remember to 
have met with in the same quaint form : 

“Intellect, that godlike quality in man, is given us to be a ruler 
and guide ;.... and it is not to be disused or disparaged because it 
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sometimes leads astray. Nothing can exceed the thorough manliness 
of the sacred writers in this respect, their constant appeals to reason 
in their inculeation of the new religion they were commissioned to 
promulgate. The same observation is true of our Lord himself, whose 
whole ministerial course was a fine compliment to man as rational, a 
respectful deference to those mental powers which He had given to 
His creatures.” * 

It will be in the recollection of at least some of our readers, 
that a MS. Psalter, in the University Library at Utrecht, with 
which was bound up a copy of the Athanasian Creed, played an 
important part in the recent controversy as to the age of that 
symbol. For whereas profane critics had ventured to assert that 
the Creed was not older than the 9th century, there was here, it 
was said, a MS. of it belonging indisputably to an earlier age. 
The matter appeared to some persons to be of so great importance 
that the assistance of Government was invoked ; and Lord Romilly 
procured, by help of Earl Granville, a photograph of several 
portions of the MS., on which he requested Sir T. D. Hardy, the 
Deputy-Keeper of the Records, to report. It turned out that 
the MS. had once belonged to the Cottonian Collection, and that 
Sir Robert Cotton had probably suffered the fate of other book 
lovers, in lending it to a friend and never getting it back again, 
though how it made its way to Utrecht is still obscure. Sir 
T. 1). Hardy’s report was in the highest degree satisfactory to 
the defenders of the Creed. He declared the MS. to belong to 
the 6th century, and to have been probably brought to England 
by Bertha, Queen of Ethelbert of Kent, and by her bequeathed 
to the monastery of Reculver. 

The matter, however, has not been allowed to rest here. On 
the application of the Trustees of the British Museum, the Utrecht 
authorities have very courteously sent the MS. to London, to be 
there inspected by other paleographical experts. The result is 
a folio pamphilet,t containing reports by eight more or less qua- 
lified persons, and edited, together with three very interesting 
photographic fac-similes, hy Dean Stanley. One reporter gives 
no opinion as to the age of the MS. Mr. Bond, Keeper of the 
MSS. in the British Museum, assigns it to the 9th, and says 
it is certainly not earlier than the end of the 8th century. 
Mr. Thompson, his assistant, decides for the end of the &th. 
Mr. Coxe, Librarian of the Bodleian, says the beginning of the 
9th. Mr. Lewis, Librarian of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
Professor J. O. Westwood, a high paleographical authority, 
Professor Swainson, of Cambridge, and Sir Dighy Wyatt, give 
~* iP 204. = bets =" 9 «. 

+ The Utrecht Psalter: Reports addressed to the Trustees of the British 
Museum on the Age of the MS., Xe. &c.; with a Preface by A. P. Stanley, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. Folio, London: Williams and Norgate. 1874, 
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it differeut dates, from the middle of the 8th to the middle of 
the 9th century. In addition, Mr. Bond, whose high position is 
a sufficient guarantee of the value of his opinion, thinks that 
there is no evidence for connecting the Psalter with (juecen Bertha, 
and that Sir T. D. Hardy has been misled in the matter by a 
mere accident of binding. Evidently, if the Athanasian Creed 
las no better evidence of its antiquity to produce than is involved 
in the age of this Utreclit Psalter, it is in a bad way. The founda- 
tion was a sandy one at best, and Dean Stanley has completely 
undermined it. When will the advocates of the Creed admit 
that it has no real claim to the adhesion of English Churchmen, 
except such as is furnished by Acts of Parliament of the age sof 
the Reformation ? 

The indefatigable Mr. Orby Shipley is publishing another series 
of High-Anglican tracts, which he calls “Studies in Modern 
Problems, by Various Writers.”* Seven numbers, forming the 
first volume, are now before us.. The subjects—Confession, Crea- 
tion and Modern Science, Law of Marriage, Retreats, Catholic and 
Protestant, and the like-—are treated with more or less literary 
ability, but the essays do not offer much novelty to those who 
have studied the polemics of this rising school of Church-of-En- 
gland controversialists. Perhaps the most startling is one entitled 
“ Abolition of the Thirty-nine Articles, Part I, by Nicholas Po- 
cock, M.A.” It is wholly devoted to a demonstration of their 
Zwinglian origin, and till Part I. appears we have no hint given 
us of what Mr. Pocock would put in their place. But a proposal 
to abolish the Articles, from a dogmatic point of view, has at all 
events a refreshing novelty about it. In another series of seven 
tracts,t which reach us, however, bound in one volume, Dr. Harri- 
son, the vicar of Fenwick, pursues his Eucharistic controversy 
with Romanists and Ritualists. He seems to think that if his 
tracts, with their proof that the Fathers are really on the Pro- 
testant side of the debate, could be sufficiently circulated, it would 
he all over with Dr. Pusey and his allies. We wish him well in 
his argumentative assault upon sacramental and sacerdotal theo- 
logy; but if he thinks that the citadel is to be taken by any 
literary catapults and battering-rams, he is grievously mistaken. 
That theology is strong because it answers to certain weaknesses 
of human nature which would seek and find satisfaction, though 
the Fathers were ten times as Protestant as Dr. Harrison thinks 
them to be. 


Studies in Modern Problems, by Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. 
Orby Shipley, M.A. Nos. 1.—VII. London: H. 8. King and Co, 1874. 
+ An Answer, in Seven Tracts, to the Eucharistic Doctrine of Romanists 
and Ritualists, &. By John Harrison, D.D., Vicar of Fenwick, London : 
Longmans. 1873, 
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Mr. Leslie Stephen’s volume of Essays* contains several brilliant 
review-articles, mainly on theological and ecclesiastical questions, 
written by a clever //ttératcur, who clearly apprehends and delights 
to expatiate on the weyative results of recent science and philoso- 
phy. In the pages of Fraser’s Magazine and of the Fortnightly 
Review they have, no doubt, vastly diverted many a polemical free- 
thinker, and have perhaps exasperated some dogmatic believers ; 
but we scarcely think they have furnished many crumbs of nutri- 
ment to those worthier souls, at once truthseeking and devotional, 
who welcome the present critical analysis of their cherished convic- 
tions, yet anxiously inquire for the residuum of truth, the whole- 
some bread of life, which, they feel sure, must still remain after 
all theological adulterations have been detected and removed. 
The concluding essay, which alone appears now for the first time, 
- is intended to justify the author’s position, and to demonstrate 
the expediency of tearing off with vigour and decision the veil 
of sophistry whereby the clergy have so long hoodwinked the 
public mind. The legitimacy of such a course cannot be disputed. 
As Mr. Mill well says in his Autobiography, “The time is come 
in which it is the duty of all qualified persons to speak their 
minds about popular religious beliefs.” Doubtless Mr. Stephen 
reckons himself among the duly-qualitied persons here indicated, 
and probably he does possess the qualifications which Mr. Mill 
would regard as most important. To us, however, it seems de- 
sirable that the persons who take upon themselves to shatter 
with so much energy and gusto the intellectual forms which the 
spiritual belief of bygone ages has fashioned and consecrated, 
should themselves possess at least an average measure of that 
element of faith which generates dogma, and which, as it poten- 
tially contains a more commodious and beautiful structure than 
it destroys, may well be allowed to perform its preliminary task 
of demolition. Unfortunately, this constructive faculty of spiri- 
tual discernment is conspicuously absent in that increasing class 
of writers to which Mr. Stephen belongs. Emerson and Carlyle 
are welcome to assail, and perchance to overthrow, obsolete 
dogmas, for they have somewhat of the prophet’s power, and so 
can renovate and rebuild ; but writers of the stamp we are now 
considering have literary talent enough to produce pungent and 
attractive criticisms of popular forms of religious doctrine, but 
give no hint of possessing any insight into the spiritual reality 
which these dogmatic conceptions inadequately or erroneously 
represent. The kingly sages and seers of mankind have con- 
stantly recognized two sources of ideas as blending in all the higher 


* Essays on Freethinking and Plainspeaking. By Leslie Stephen. London: 
Longmans. 1873. 
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wisdom. These have been variously described as the Intellect 
and the Heart, as Experience and Intuition, as Understanding 
and Reason, as Knowledge and Faith—but by these various names 
the same permanent antithesis is indicated, and by the suppres- 
sion of either member of it, wisdom is deprived of an essential 
element, and is no longer the food that strengthens and cheers 
the soul. Mr. Stephen and his brother illuminati ridicule the 
parallel claims of these two factors of truth. They admit, indeed, 
their co-presence in religious belief and in general literature ; but 
the element which we call Faith, they stigmatize as Fantasy, and 
would fain eliminate utterly from the sphere of human con- 
victions. “The division between faith and reason,” says Mr. 
Stephen, “is a half-measure till it is frankly admitted that faith 
has to do with fiction, and reason with fact.” Compare this with 
Sir Wm. Hamilton’s statement, “ Faith—belief—is the organ by 
which we apprehend what is beyond our knowledge.” Whatever 
be the exact relation between faith and knowledge, surely the 
confounding of the former with fiction is an egregious psycho- 
logical error, which, if admitted, would lead at once to the re- 
ductio ad absurdum, that delusion has been the most effective 
agent in the advancement of human culture, and in the produc- 
tion of personal purity and happiness. 

A considerable portion of the book is devoted to the laudable 
purpose of shewing, on the one side, that the current doctrines 
of the Trinity and the Vicarious Atonement are abundantly 
irrational ; and on the other, that it is at once dishonest and 
inexpedient for clergymen who reject, to act and preach as if 
they believed them. Much well-directed satire is launched at 
the dogmas of the Church and the conduct of the priests ; but 
we cannot help feeling that the writer who brings utilitarian 
ethics in one hand, and religious nescience in the other, is not 
the most fitting champion either for the discomfiture of supersti- 
tion, or for the awakenment of the clerical conscience to a vivid 
sense of present duty. In the course of an essay on “ Darwinism 
and Divinity,” we were agreeably surprised by the remark, “ reli- 
gious instincts we rightly say are indestructible.” This naturally 
kindled the hope that the writer, after brilliantly exposing the 
shortcomings of other forms of doctrine, was about to introduce 
us to some nobler theism of his own. Had we, notwithstanding 
our first impression to the contrary, really fallen in with a coad- 
jutor of such valued teachers as Mr. Newman and Miss Cobbe ? 
The reading of a few more pages rudely disabused us of this 
pleasant fancy ; for we found that if the religious instincts be 
thus indestructible, they are, supposing our author’s view to be 
correct, singularly unlike all other instincts, seeing that in the 
VOL. XI. x 
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case of duly-cultured thinkers they can find no satisfaction at all, 
and inevitably guide the untrained mind, not in the direction of 
man’s true well-being, but rather to the rank and unwholesome 
growths of superstition and delusion. How far Mr. Stephen’s 
theory enables him to satisfy his own religious instincts may be 
gathered from this short extract. 

“The world, so far as our vision extends, is full of evil. Life is a 
sore burden to many, and a scene of unmixed happiness to none. It 
is useless to inquire whether on the whole the good or the evil is the 
most abundant, or to decide whether to make such an inquiry be 
anything else than to ask whether the world has been, on the whole, 
arranged to suit our tastes. The problem thus presented is utterly 
inscrutable on every hypothesis. Theology is as impotent in pre- 
sence of it as science. Science, indeed, withdraws at once from such 
questions, whilst theology asks us to believe that this ‘sorry scheme 
of things’ is the work of omnipotence guided by infinite benevolence. 
This certainly makes the matter no clearer, if it does not raise addi- 
tional difficulties : and, accordingly, we are told that the existence of 
evil isa mystery. In any case, we are brought to a stand ; and the 
only moral which either science or theology can give is, that we should 
make the best of our position.” * 

He believes, however, that he can furnish suitable compensa- 
tion for the faith which he thus attempts to quench. He points 
out many abuses which have arisen from a too exclusive attention 
to the life to come, and shews that the belief in Providence has 
at times appeared to encourage a listless optimism ; but he does 
not sketch the other side of the picture ; he does not shew that 
these beliefs, when performing their normal function in the mental 
economy, have been the prime agents in the moral elevation of 
society, and in the strengthening and gladdening of human hearts. 
A deeper study of the facts of history and of individual religious 
experience would teach him, we think, how shallow is his dictum 
that “the figments of theology are a consecration of our delusive 
dreams ; the teaching of the new faith should be the utilization 
of every emotion to the bettering of the world of the future” 
(p. 343). Surely the enthusiasm kindled by the felt presence and 
sympathy of the Eternal appears to be an indispensable ingredient 
in all grand and sustained efforts for the moral improvement of 
mankind ; and we think the most sober observer of the growth 
of social worth and happiness must admit that spiritual ideas and 
convictions have, in the long run, proved themselves to be pre- 
eminently practical, and that to them is due a larger share of 
sublunary perfection and comfort than can be traced to any pru- 
dential or economic calculations. 

Dr. Hopkins, who attracted some notice in the philosophical 
world several years ago by some lectures on Moral Science, has 


* P. 333. 
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now attempted a more extensive task. The present work* is a 
well-written treatise on psychology, agreeing in the main with 
the views of Dr. Reid, but adopting Sir W. Hamilton’s nomen- 
clature. In the most important feature of the ethical doctrine 
there is a curious identity between Dr. Hopkins’ views and those 
put forth by Professor Martineau in 1846 in the Prospective 
Review. Our English philosopher there dissented in part from 
Bishop Butler, who represents conscience as a special faculty, 
having for its object moral good, in the same way as the particular 
passions have for their ends various kinds of natural good, and 
maintained that conscience is rather the power we possess of 
apprehending which of two principles of action presented to the 
mind is the higher one ; that therefore every moral judgment is 
relative, and involves a comparison of two terms. This is pre- 
cisely the view taken in the book which we are noticing; but 
we must not assume plagiarism here, for we are informed that 
the same doctrine is set forth in the Lectures on Moral Science, 
published in 1860, at which time Dr. Hopkins had no know- 
ledge of Dr. Martineau’s writings. We should have been more 
thankful if our author, on becoming acquainted with Dr. Marti- 
neau’s views, had imported his ethical doctrine entire ; for when, 
in the further development of the theory, Dr. Hopkins asserts 
that the philosophy of morals must be based on an estimate of 
the various kinds and amounts of good aimed at by the several 
springs of action, his system appears to become helplessly en- 
tangled with those systems of derivative morality to which he is 
in principle opposed. 

There is a novel and useful feature in the book which calls for 
mention. The description of the various elements and faculties 
in the nature of man is accompanied by a series of diagrams, 
which certainly facilitate the understanding of the subject. 

We have received the second and concluding volume of the 
translation of Ueberweg’s excellent History of Philosophy,t the 
first volume of which we recommended to our readers’ notice 
about a year ago. This modern portion displays the same merits 
as its predecessor. The résumés of the various systems are suffi- 
ciently full, and suffer no distortion from the writer’s philosophi- 
cal bias. The accompanying lists of critical and illustrative works 
seem quite exhaustive, the needful space having been gained by 
the use of small type, so small indeed as to threaten some incon- 
venience to aged students. We should add that Dr. Noah Porter 








* An Outline Study of Man, or the Body and Mind in One System. By 
Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D. London : Hodder and Stoughton. 1873. 

+ History of Philosophy from Thales to the Present Time. By Dr. F. 
Ueberweg. Vol. II. History of Modern Philosophy. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1874. 
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has given in an appendix a supplementary sketch of British and 
American philosophy from the time of Lord Bacon. Some slight 
errors of detail will be observed, as, for instance, where Dr. Mar- 
tineau is described as a Professor in Owens’ College, Manchester. 
There is also an historical sketch of modern philosophy in Italy, 
drawn up by Vincenzo Botta, Ph.D. 

We draw the attention of our readers to the publication of the 
fifth volume of Ewald’s History of Israel,* translated by Mr. 
J. E. Carpenter, which brings down the narrative to the time of 
Christ. To this important work we hope to recur more fully on 
a future occasion. 

Mr. Downton has gathered together, in a very neat and attrac- 
tive-looking volume,t a few hymns and other verses, chiefly of 
a religious cast, which have, most of them, appeared in maga- 
zines, or have been written and printed for special occasions. 
Two of the original hymns have received the distinction of being 
admitted into the classic pages of “The Book of Praise ;” and all 
are expressions, in language sometimes of much beauty and force 
and always pure and refined, of an earnest faith of the milder 
evangelical type. The translated hymns are from the French, 
chiefly of Alexandre Vinet, and are executed with much skill and 
taste. A few sonnets and occasional verses, with the same vein 
of pious feeling running through them, complete the little book. 

Last of all, and least in point of size, though not of merit, 
is an admirable little Children’s Hymn-book,t “compiled by 
a Committee of Parents and Teachers.” The type, considering 
the youth of the eyes which are to use it, is clear and good ; 
the price marvellously low; and the selection of hymns made 
with much care and good taste. We observe with pleasure that 
the compilers have deviated a good deal from the beaten track, 
and have introduced many hymns from America and other 
fresh sources. We wish some one would take in hand the task 
of giving us some simple and melodious Sunday-school music : 
children like joyous hymns, sung not too slow, and are not 
fastidious as to the ecclesiastical character of the music. But the 
editor of such a book should have an ear for tune, and, above 
all, not too severe a taste. 

E. 








* The History of Israel, by Heinrich Ewald, &.: Translated from the Ger- 
man, by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. Vol. V. The History of Ezra and of the 
Hagiocracy in Israel to the Time of Christ. London: Longmans, 1874. 

+ Hymns and Verses, Original and Translated. By Henry Downton, M.A. 
London: Henry 8. King and Co. 1873. 

t¢ The Children’s Hymn and Chant Book. Compiled by a Committee of 
Parents and Teachers. London: Marshall. 





